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AND ITS ENVIRONS.” 


io» remarkable fall, where at low tide the 
riverrushesimpotuously through a long and 


narrow. chaam of 


“into the river. In half 
hour the’ passage becomes unnavigable anti} 
the fine suspension bridge is 
thrown over the river at this point, from 
which we ‘can look down the seething 
‘waters; dashing’ aud roaring below, as they 
hurry onward to the ocean. | 
‘Phe city of Fobn bears every indica- 

energy and thrift. Itbas popu- 
Ii of twenty-five thousand, and its posi- 
tion fs one that commands's Jarge and hd 
erensing» business. ..The shore on either 
side. of — is lined with ship and 
damber yards, where the timber, which | 
comes’ dowa in immense quantities from 
she country above,'is either made into ves- 
eels, or sawed into deals for cxportation. 
‘ ‘Some of the streets of the city are cut 
through walls of rock, and others, risin 
gradually from the harbour until they ietth 
the summit of the hills that surround it, 


afford eommanding sites, which are being 


yapidly improved for private residences ; 
end, many tasteful and princely mansions 
alzeady crown, the heights of ground that. 
everlook the city and the sea. | 
Across the, rivet is a growing suburb of 
St. .John, where stands the Lunatic Asy- 
lum, a spacious and well arranged edifice, 
fbailt in the most substantial manner, end 
affording a pleasant retreat for the insane. 
The: churches and other public buildings of 
the’ city'are not generally remarkable for 
their grandear or'their beauty. One of the 
hhewest and neatest houses of worship is just 


' finished by the Presbyterians. It stands 


upon a hill, and is seen in almost every 
Airection, and presenting an appearance of 
simple and ehaste beauty that is in perfect 


‘keeping with the design of the building es 


Protestant church. 
¥OGS THAT ARE FOGS. 
. One of the most serious evils incident to 
St. John as a residence, or a place of resort, 
is the prevalence of fogs. Scarcely had we 
danded.ere the mist n to creep in from 
the Bay'of Fundy (the great manufactory 
of fogs), which, with the exception of a 
few brief intervals, rested upon the city for 
three days, and which, we were credibly 
informed, had prevailed for as many weeks. 
he habits of a St. John’s fog are peculiar. 
Unlike ordinary fogs, which respectfully re- 
tire when the sun is up, this persistently 
shuts down on the city for hours, and keeps 
4he sun ina You walk, 
and find the fog the great feature of the 
geenery. The houses opposite peep through 
it as if anxious to discover whether there is 
any “other side” to the street. Spectral 
figures loom up through the mist, grim and 
huge,-which you at length find to be only 
men and women. The fog walks in at 
your doors and windows, and fills your room 
with @ strange vapour that seems to have 
come from the grave. You breathe and | 
eat and drink it. You walk out in despera- 
tion, presuming, from your previous expe- 
rience of fogs, that this will soon pass off. 
You see it slowly lifting its dark curtain, 
‘and utter a ory of joy as a ray of sunlight 
shines out upon you. You catch one 
glimpse of the landscape, and then the 
scene shuts in, and the cloud gathers more 
heavily than before. You wander on 
throngh jsteep and well-built streets, look- 
ing up at beautiful mansions or commo- 
dious store-honses, and make up your mind 


‘that St. John must be a beautiful city, if 


‘you could once get a sight of it. 
RISKY STEAMBOATING. 

We left it still enveloped in fog; and 
riding up to the Indian village, a suburb of 
the city above the falls, took the night-boat 
for Frederickton. I know of nothing more 
uncomfortable and unsafe, in the way of 
steamboats, than the craft on which we 
took passage, unless it be the day-boat, by 
which we returned to St. John on the fol- 
lowing day: ‘The wise men of Gotham, 
who went to sea in a bowl, were in no dan- 
ger of explosion from a wheezy and miser- 
able engine, or of fire from a glowing fur- 
nace placed just under the main saloon. 
We were. But for all this, we felt that the 
scenery of the St. John is well worth a little 
discomfort to see. It is always beautiful, 
often bold and striking; and although its 
shores are not lined with thriving villages 
and towns, yet its forests, its numerous saw 
mills, the: vast rafts of timber that are float- 
ing down the stream, and the neat and 
comfortable farm-houses that look out from 
the trees, bear abundant evidence of an in- 
creasing and substantial prosperity. 

FREDERICKTON. 


‘’ Frederickton, the capital of New Bruns- 
wick, is situated eighty miles above the 
mouth of the river, on'a long and level 
tongue of land, back of which is a range of 
hills, where are many pleasant and tasteful 
mansions. Aside from its importance as 
the seat of government of the Province, it 
has but little to attract men of business 
thither. The Parliament house is a very 
unassuming building, of no architectural 
pretensions, and completely overshadowed 
by a magnificent cathedral, built by the 
Episcopal Bishop at an expense of $100,000. 
The boat which was to carry us back to St. 
Jobn was truly a most wretched affair. 
They certainly are behind the age in their 
appliances for travel in New Brunswick. 
There are no wharves fitted for landing 
pesseagers; but every few miles the bell 
vings violently and repeatedly, the boat 


stops, and a skiff puts off from the shore, 


and takes off such and freight 
as are to'be landed. Wien this feat is to 
be performed in a driving rain, as was the 
case on the day we witnessed it, it is evi- 
dently calculated to afford more amusement 
to the spectator than the actor. 
8ST. JOHN TO PORTLAND. 
_, Tate in the afternoon we were set ashore 
at St. John, thankful to eacape from a boat 
which seemed to have been built for the 
se of seeing how much of danger and 
discomfort could be crowded intoit. When 
it shall get on fire and its wheezing engine 
give way, we hope no one but its owners 
will be present. The next morning we were 


and then, flashing for a moment in the 


ranges of mountains stand out against the 


second pastoral relation constituted in our 
Presbytery, and the third in our entire 


building up a fine flourishing church in 


Three-fourths of his time is to be given to 
the congregation in Washington, the county 
seat, and one-fourth at Spring Hill, four- 
teen miles south of Washington. 
are neat and commodious houses of worship 
at each place, and a Sabbath-school at the 
former. 


in that fertile county, and seem determined 
to have all the means of grace to enjoy | 
there, that they had before leaving the 
older States. Land is still to be had on 
reasonable terms, but rising rapidly in 
price. May not many more Presbyterian 
families find it to their advantage to cast 
their lots in reach of Dr. Williamson’s val- 
uable ministrations? A nuclevS is now 
formed, around which a noble army of 
Christians may cluster, and shed a hallowed 
influence on that whole region. 
ven prosper this recently formed union, and 
many here be prepared for the general as- 
sembly above. 


brief report of the doings of the Synod of 
Wheeling, there is a statement which, 
taken in connection with another statement 
in the same report, is calculated to convey 
an erroneous impression in regard to the 


part 

American Bible Society. It is stated truly 
that I introduced certain resolutions on that 
subject, which were adopted by the Synod, 


the resolutions, as exhibiting the animus of 
the Synod, adds :—« An additional resolu- 
tion, much stronger, was offered, declaring 
the purpose to withhold further contribu- 
tions, after the Bible Society shall have 
positively refused to recede from what is 
deemed objectionable in its course. The 
Synod was not prepared for this, having 
full confidence that the Society will recede, 
when it learns the real sentiments of the 
Christian community.” 
ence from these two statements is, that the 
resolution which was rejected was offered 
by me along with the resolutions which 
were adopted. This, however, is not so. 
The resolutions were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Bills and Overtures, and were re- 
ported back without alteration, except by 
the addition of the resolution in question. 
To such a resolution, at that time, I was 
utterly opposed, and expressed my opposi- 
tion openly on the floor of the Synod. It 
was rejected by a nearly unanimous vote— 
expressly, however, on the ground stated by 
your correspondent. I mention these things 
for the purpose of placing myself rectus in 
curia, and because I do not wish to be re- 
presented, even by implication, as having 
offered a resolution in a public body, to the 
principle of which I earnestly except. I 
am opposed to menace. I would rather wait 
till the proper time comes, and then act ac- 
cording to the best judgment I can form. 


The one denies the Society's right to change 


other-affirms that the Society has ess power 
over the accessories than over the text, thus 


forgetting the discomforts of the previous 
week .on board @ fine ateamer bound for 
Portland. The fog bad disappeared, and 
the sun shone ont bright and clear, as we 
left the harbour, giving us a superb view 
of the city, which lingered in sight long 
after we were rocking upon the open Bay. 
The experience of the three last boats on 
which we had ventured while crossing the 
Bay of Fundy, and going up and down the 
St. John River, had prepared us to appre- 
comforts of the Boston steamer. 

er and only stopping-place, until she 
reaches Portland, is Eastport Passing be- 
tween several picturesque islands, one of 
which, called Campo Bello, is of consider- 
able size, and is inhabited, we come to a 
pleasant town, built upon a hill, and de- 
fended by a fort, over which float the stars 
and stripes, while just across the harbour 
the red cross of England is exchanging 
with them signals of amity and peace. A 
half hour spent in running over the town, 
and we are once more afloat, and rock- 
ing upon the long and swelling waves of 
the ocean. Nothing can be more beautiful 
then the scenery along the coast of Maine. 
Beetling cliffs stand, up in stern defiance of 
the sea, and the wild breakers that are 
dashing against them creep up their sides, 


sunlight, fall down in a thousand silver 
cascades. Beautiful islands rise from the 
ocean, to shield and guard the shore, or to 
lie like gems upon the bright waters. Long 


sky, in clear and well-defined outline, 
rise far inland, like Titanic sentinels, é 
keep watch over the outposts of American 
liberty. Nor does the scene lose its inter- 
est when the steamer at length turns into 
Casco Bay; for as we pass onward some 
new beauty continually opens to the eye, 
as green islands and luxuriant forests, and 
bold headlands and wild and rugged cliffs 
are seen on every hand, until, rounding 
into a beautiful and safe harbour, we reach 
Portland, and find ourselves in the midst of 
a city bearing abundant indications of wealth 
and taste, and substantial growth and suc- 
cessful enterprise. J. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Washington Church, Arkansas. 


Messrs. Editors—The Rev. Samuel Wil- 
liamson, D. D. late President of Davidson 
College, North Carolina, having accepted a 
call from Washington Church, Arkansas, 
was installed on the 17th of October. The 
Rev. Alexander Beattie preached the ser- 
mon, and the Rev. A. R. Banks charged 
the pastor and people. A large congrega- 
tion was in attendance to witness these cer- 
emonies, new to most of them. This is the 


State. 
The prospedts of Dr. Williamson for 


Hempstead county, are quite encouraging. 
There 


Many Presbyterian families are locating | 


May Hea- 


PILGRIM. 
For the Presbyterian. 
CORRECTION. 


Messrs. Editors—In your correspondent’s 


I took in the action relative to the 


and your correspondent, after citing two of 


The natural infer- 


Yours truly, KE. C. WINEs. 
Washington, Pa., Nov. 7, 1857. 

P. S. There is an error also in the print- 
ed copy of Resolution No. 6. As printed, 
that resolution, after denying the power of 
the Bible Society to change the words, 
punctuation, &c. so as thereby to change 
the sense, reads: ‘Still less has it power to 
change the accessories of the text,” &c. 
The resolution, as it was adopted by the 
Synod and stands in its Book of Redords 
now lying before me, reads, “ neither has it 
power,” &c. The difference is material. 


the accessories as well as the text; the 
making the former more sacred than the 


latter, is @ proposition which the Synod of 
Wheeling never affirmed. The resolutions 


ILLIAM 8. MARTIEN 


| werd originally published in the Wheeling 


In the world’s grand, ineffable harmonies ; , 


I did not look upon her form in life, 
Nor her sweet features shrouded for the grave ; 
Yet there is time for me to clasp her hand, 

An angel, in the beauteous Land of Souls; 
God poured around her one rich song of earth, 
And took her from the evil—it is well. 


&c. in New York, Philadelphia, and other 
large cities, without fearful apprehensions as 
to their influence upon the rising generation. 
Their tendency is to curse, rather than to 
bless. In addition to their direct demoral- 
izing effects on the individuals themselves, 
they exert a pernicious influence on the 
family relation. 
tained by statistics the number of these 
places, or the aggregate of those who fre- 
quent them; but he is certain of making 
no material error when he affirms that they 
may be counted by thousands, and that a 
very large number of fathers and sons spend 
more of their leisure hours in eating, drink- 
ing, and social amusements within them, 
than they spend at their homes in the 
bosom of their families. The proportion of 


creasing at a fearful rate; and as to their 
influence upon vital godliness and domestic 
joys, this can be clearly understood, when it 


of purity, by presenting inducements to 
both the aged and young to neglect the 
very means which God himself has ordained 
for the happiness and salvation of men. 


their religious meetings, while husbands 
and fathers, carried away with customs 
which they themselves have helped to es- 


be consecrated to the high and honourable 
employment of teaching their children the 
principles of virtue, and of fortifying them 
against the temptations of life. 


their obligations as such, who are in the 
habit of devoting their noons and their 
nights at our club-rooms, saloons, and res- 
taurants? What is the influence of such 
resorts upon their morals? What is the 
influence of their example upon their fami- 
lies ? 


as ‘‘stepping-stones” to associations and 
scenes of vice and corruption; also of the 
facilities and temptations which they pre- 
sent to habits of intemperance and prodigal- | 
ity, both of time and money, and to the for- 
mation of other habits and of opinions hos- 
tile to the influence of true religion. 
in these places that much of the speculative 
and practical infidelity of the day is engen- 
dered. But apart from these considerations, 
the fact that they are fast becoming in this 


substitutes for home, presenting peculiar 
inducements to parents and young men to 
| neglect, and gradually to undervalue the 
joys and duties 


CO. 


Times, and the error crept in inadvertently 
there. K. C. W. 


For the Presbyterian. | 
DIED FROM HOME. 


BY THE REV. T. HEMPSTEAD. 
The tints of late September on the plains 

Deeper and deeper grew, when I beheld 
Once more the valleys and the pleasant streams, 
That gladdened my young heart and filled its depths 
With music, and my brow with smiles of hope, 
Whilst on the earth I gazed, a dreaming child; 
But I had wandered far; and on the hills 


Of green New England watched the glancing birds 


And sweet-eyed blossoms open to the sun, 

While all the glorious Summer months went by: 
But now I came again to view the haunts 
Wherein I dreamed so many happy dreams, 
And-tread again the radiant Autumn hills. ~ 

My kindred met me with a saddened look, 

For Death had been among them with the shroud, 
And borne a little stranger to her rest— 

A stranger whom most tenderly they loved. 

The fading Autumn hills are bright to me; 

But how shall they be bright again to those 
From whose fond eyes and arms the reaper, Death,} 
Has torn away the loved and beautiful ? 

The tale they tuld me was a common one, 
when they 


Not for his step, and hurled a cruel dart, 

That crushed into her grave the child of earth. 
They said she was a child, a human flower, 

As delicate and frail as those that bloom 

In the green wilderness and by the streams, 

That, when a cold wind stirs their leaves, are gone; 
They said she was a child, and that her home 

Lay far, far off toward the red sunset-land, 

Beyond the visible clouds, the silver strand, 

And dark blue waves of Erie; she had grown 

A gentle and a fragile flower from birth; 

And though her home was one where human love 
Watched her young footsteps with a jealous eye; 
And though the vernal and the summer houts 
Unfolded all their gorgeous tints to her; : 
And earth, allured with its undying charms, 

Its flowers, dear eyes, and mingled melodies. 

Her thoughts were not among them. She had heard, 
Unknown to father, mother, or sweet friend, 

A Voice that whispered in the soul, and bade 

Her come away from earth, for it was vain; 

Its pomp and gold, its beauty and its power, 

Its youth and hoary age were vanity— 

It had few joys, but many, many tears! 


And then a languor filled her tender veins ; 
There came a dull, faint sickness of the heart, 
That grew and grew as the swift hours rolled on, 
Until its touch was felt in every pulse 
Of the young heart; and pale and paler wore 
The youthful cheek, prophetic of the doom 
Of those the grave hath early sealed its own. 
And when the birds had plumed them for their flight 
To the green quiet of the Southern vales, 

And the October woods stood up like kings 
Of the rich East, with their bright, rustling robes 
Of golden flame and crimson ’broidery, 

She came to look upon these Autumn hills 
Her last deep look, and die beside the marge 
Of the blue Susquehanna. She is gone! 

The hands that led her faltering, infant steps, 
Were not the hands that closed her dying eyes. 
The grave she fills is but a little spot 

In the fierce, rushing sea of human being. 

Ah, she is gone! making no mighty jar 


The sun and heavenly hosts will dazzle on, 
Ambition pile its thrones to be hurled down 
By the next fiery wind that blows from God ; 
And all the Summer birds will glance and sing 
Asif no little graves were ever made, 

And no sad human hearts ere broke on them. 


For the Presbyterian. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR HOME. 


No person can witness the increase in the 
number of club-rooms, saloons, restaurants, 


The writer has not ascer- 


those who thus employ their time is in- 


is seen that they corrupt the very fountains 


Even members of churches are allured from 


tablish, spend the very hours away from the 
domestic altar, which God intended should 


How can husbands and fathers discharge 


Much might be said about these places 


It is 


country, as they have long been in Paris, 


of the fire-side, ought to 
alarm our fears. | 

Some of the recent investigations with 
respect to criminal violations of the mar- 
riage vow, and the utter annihilation of that 
harmony and mutual confidence without 
which the family tie cannot exist, clearly 
reveal the character and influence of the 
associations formed and deeds perpetrated 
in such places. The writer forbears to say 
all that can be said on this point. He will, 
however, add, that were our police as faith- 
ful in ‘coming down” upon some of the 
fashionable saloons of Philadelphia, scenes 
of folly and crime would be revealed similar 
to one or two recently brought to light in 
the city of New York, and which would tell 
us of the fearful inroads they are making 
upon the peace and purity of our homes. 


| my of time and money, 


} would be awakened to a deeper sense of 


The plea of business necessity, and of econo-. 


which is offered by 
the patrons of the restaurant and saloon, is 
without the least foundation, as it is well 
known that they not only present tempta- 
tions to spend more money and more time 
than ought to be spent, bat that much 
more money and time are actually consumed 
while in them, than would, under ordinary 
circumstances, be required for the support 
of a moderate family; and by this very 
means, habits of extravagance, and of irre- 
gularity in the performance of business en- 
gagements are formed, which not unfre- 
quently ruin the moral character. C. |} 


For the Presbyterian. 
FRAGMENTS OF TIME. 


Perhaps there is no gift of God which 
his creatures so thoughtlessly squander as 
the precious hours and days which make up 
existence. Many, who think and speak 
much of the value of time, do not hesitate 
to suffer to pass unimproved numerous 
shreds or fragments, which, when viewed 
in the aggregate, would be found to con- 
stitute a large portion of life, forgetful of 
the old adage that ‘spare minutes are the 
gold dust of time.” Some one has well said, 
«Take care of the minutes, and the hours 
will take care of themselves.” This truth 
was finely illustrated in the life of the emi- 
nent Cotton Mather, of whom it is said by 
his biographer, that his conscientious use 
of small portions of time extended even to 
that part necessarily consumed in the daily 
arrangement of his toilet, it having been 
his habit to occupy every such moment in 
considering some self-proposed question, | 
either of morals or divinity. The great 
amount of good accomplished by his well- 
spent life should incite us to similar dili- 
gence in the use of the time at our dispo- 
sal, remembering the solemn truth, that 
God will require a strict account at last of 
each moment of our earthly existence. 

I am convinced that there is not an ac- 
countable being now living, no matter whe- 
ther in the higher or lower walks of life, 
who might not, by redeeming time from 
unnecessary sleep, or unimportant occupa- 
tion, materially aid in the great work of 
glorifying God, each in the way best suited 
to the circumstances by which he is sur- 
rounded, and the talents with which God 
has endowed him. Did we oftener pause 
in our rounds of worldliness and vanity, 
and reflect how rapidly and surely these 
months and years are fleeting by, shorten- 
ing our season of grace, and bearing us on- 
ward to the judgment-bar, methinks we 


the importance of rightly employing every 
fragment of our allotted sojourn upon earth. 
Were each heart thus deeply impressed 
with the responsibilities of life, with what 
solemn interest would the matter of per- 
sonal salvation be regarded, and how would 
the trifles that now claim such undivided 
attention shrink into their proper insignifi- 
cance, while a consciousness of the favour 
of God would add dignity and beauty to 
the performance of the humblest duties of 
life! ‘Dba. 


For the Presbyterian. 


From Cotton Mather’s Magaalia. 


REV. JOHN COTTON. 


Just before his death he desired to be 
left alone, and he spent some hours without 
speaking. Thus in converse with heavenly 
things, this great and good man breathed 
his blessed soul into the hands of his Hea- 
venly Lord December 23, 1662. 

He was ‘a proficient in the three lan- 
guages in which the inscription on the cross 
was written.” Though characteristically 
modest, he said to a friend, that “he knew 
not of any difficult place in all the whole 
Bible which he had not weighed somewhat 
unto satisfaction.” He justified prepara- 
tion for the pulpit on the Sabbath, when 
providentially hindered the previous week, 
‘cas the priests under the Jewish economy 
were allowed to labour in killing sacrifices, 
which were types in part of the sacrifices 
(instructions) Christian ministers must pre- 
pare for the people.” 


REV. THOMAS SHEPARD. 

In his diary he says:—‘‘The devil over- 
came Eve to damn herself, by telling her 
that she should be like God. OQ, that isa 
glorious thing! And-should not I be holy, 
and be dike Him ?”’ 

He took great pains in his preparation 
for the pulpit, which preparation he usually 
finished on Saturday, by two o’clock, P. M. 
In respect to which he once said, ‘“‘ God 
will curse that man’s labours, that lumbers 
up and down in the world all the week, 
and then upon Saturday afternoon goes to 
his study; when, as God knows, that time 
were little enough to pray and weep in, and 
get his heart in a fit frame for the duties of 
the approaching Sabbath.” 

REV. JOHN ELLIOT. 

His remarks on that scripture, owr con- 
versation ts in heaven, are :—* 1. A seventh 
part of time. 2. Days for fasting and 
thanksgiving. 38. Lectures every week. 
4. Private meetings for prayer and read- 
ing. 5. Family dutieseveryday. 6. Daily 
closet devotions. 7. Ejaculatory prayers. 
8. Occasional thoughts, talks, and acts of 
charity. Lastly, our spiritual warfare.” 


REV. SAMUEL WHITING. 

‘The usual phrase among the ancient 
Jews for an excellent woman was, one who 
deserves to marry a priest. Such was the 
wife of Mr. Whiting.” Their son Joseph 
was ‘a worthy and painful minister’ at 
Southampton, Long Island. 


PSALMS IN METRE. 


«¢ About the year 1639, the New English 
Reformers, though they blessed God for the 
religious endeavours of them who translated 
the Psalms into metre, usually annexed at 
the end of the Bible, yet they beheld in the 
translation so many detractions from, addi- 
tions to, and variations of, not only the 
text, but the very sense of the Psalmist, 
that it was an offence untothem. Resolv- 
ing then upon a new translation, the chief 
divines in the country took, each of them, 
a portion to be translated, among whom 
were Mr. Welds and Mr. Eliot of Roxbury, 
and Mr. Mather of Dorchester. These, like 
the rest, were of so different a genius for 
their poetry, that Mr. Shepherd of Cam- 
bridge, on the occasion, addressed them to 
this purpose : 

You, Roxbury poets, keep clear of the crime 

Of missing to give us very good rhyme; 

And you of Dorchester, your verses lengthen, 

And with the text’s own words you will them 


strengthen.’’ 
The Rev. Henry Dunster of Cambridge, 
by request, revised and refined this transla- 
tion. ANTIQUE. | 


NO. 608 (LATE 144) CHESTNUT STREET, ABOVE SIXTH, 


~ For the Presbyterian. 
RELIGIOUS TEACHING. 

Whom shall he teach ? 
precept, Gc.—Isaian xxviii. 9, 10. 

Most late writers agree that these are the 
words of objectors. They liked neither the 
matter nor the manner of the prophet’s 
teaching. As to the manner, these words 
imply simplicity. There is here an accu- 
mulation of little words, «chosen monosyl- 
lables.” Hence, Alexander says the word 
precept in our translation, though it ex- 
presses the sense, is too long: and for this 
reason he substitutes rule, as shorter and 
more simple. Not only have we little 
words, but these are so repeated as to de- 
note simplicity; and this is also implied in 
the little here, and little there, at the end. 
We cannot mistake that they objected to 
the prophet because of the simplicity of his 
method. He dealt in little words and short 
sentences, and called things by their right 
names. Let us imitate the prophet in the 
simplicity of his manner; and though we 
speak great truths, Iet us do it in little 
words, for simplicity is essential to success. 

We must not attempt too much at once. 
One thing at a time, is a good rule; and 
even a little of that one thing. So did the 
prophet. With him it was one precept at 
a time, one line at a time, a little at a time; 
here a little, there a little, but only a little 
at once. The mind of a child may hold 
one thing very well, but if you attempt to 
crowd in two, you defeat your own aim, and 
effect a certain lodgment for neither. If 
you would succeed, teach a little at a time, 
and that little thoroughly. 

Another thing is to be remembered, the 
frequent repetition of your lessons—the fre- 
quent repetition of the very same lessons. 
Children are just like men—very careless 
and heedless, and forgetful; and if you do 
not often repeat your lessons, you will lose 
your labour. For precept must be upon 
precept, precept upon precept; line upon 
line, line upon line; here a little, and there 
a little. Your work must be repetition, 
repetition, repetition; a dull work, a pa- 
tient work, but after all, a blessed work. 
‘¢ The very noblest field of every patriotic 
and Christian exertion is that which is 
nearest—the home field.” 

Religious teaching must be a constant 
and regular work—day after day, and as 
near as may be, every day alike. You 
must not be irregular—teach one day and 
omit two, for this will beget irregularity of 
habits. You must be constant—day by 
day—adding precept to precept, and line to 
line, as day after day passes along. 

And thus you must be persevering—ne- 
ver discouraged, never disheartened; al- 
ways crowding in the truth, that error and 
falsehood and folly may be excluded. 

These, then, are the elements of success 
in religious teaching—simplicity, a little at 
a time, often repeated, with constancy and 
perseverance. To these must be added 
prayer; and they who thus sow the seed of 
the kingdom, though it may be with weep- 
ing, shall doubtless reap with joy—they 
shall come again with rejoicing, bringing 
their sheaves with them. Blessed are they 
who thus sow, early and late, beside all 
waters. Psalm cxxvi. 3—6; Isa. xxxii. 20. 

W. J. M. 


upon 


For the Presbyterian. 
May Prosecutors be Witnesses? 


Messrs. Editors—In the proceedings of 
the Synod of Philadelphia, published in the 
Presbyterian, the following Minute was 
adopted :—‘‘ The Synod regard it as a grave 
irregularity in the conduct of this case, that 
the Presbytery should have allowed the 
same persons to serve both as prosecutors 
and witnesess.”” The principle here laid 
down that a prosecutor is not a competent 
witness in the case, I think is a grave mis- 
take, not warranted by our Book of Dis- 
cipline, and contrary to the principles of 
equity and common law. In differing from 
this large and influential Synod, I am in- 
fluenced by no partizan feelings, as I know 
nothing about the case, but the principle 
laid down affects our whole Church. If 
this is Presbyterial law, let us know where 
to find it. If itis not the law, let not the 
example of this Synod be cited to influence 
similar cases. Our Book certainly contains 
no direct declaration that a prosecutor is 
not competent to be a witness in the case. 
If any authority is found it must be by in- 
ference. But I can find nothing in the 
Book from which to draw such an in- 
ference. Our Book says in chap. vi. sec. 2, 


-6¢ a competent witness is one who ought to 


be admitted and heard. The competency 
of a witness may be affected by his want of 
the proper age; by a want of any of the 
senses essential to a knowledge of the mat- 
ter which he is called to establish, by weak- 
ness of understanding, by infamy of cha- 
racter; by being under Church censure for 
falsehood or perjury; by nearness of rela- 
tionship to any of the parties, and by a va- 
riety of considerations which cannot be spe- 
cified in detail.”” This is all the Book says 
about the competency of witnesses, and cer- 
tainly the Synod found no authority for the 
principle they laid down in this section. 

But it may be said, that as chap. v. sec. 7, 
makes the prosecutor of a minister liable to 
be censured himself if he fail to prove the 
charges, he would have too deep an interest 
in the result of the trial to be a proper wit- 
ness; but this objection would only affect 
his credibility, not his competency. Our 
Book says, ‘all who are competent are not 
credible.””. And in chap. vi. sec. 4, it says, 
‘¢ The credibility of a witness, or the degree 
of credit due to his testimony, may be af- 
fected by deep interest in the result of the 
trial.”” Courts must judge of the degree 
of credit to be given to the testimony of an 
interested witness, from the spirit he mani- 
fests, and many other circumstances, but 
ought not to reject him as a witness. The 
statute law of New Jersey expressly enacts 
that the interest of a witness in the event 
of a suit, shall not prevent him from being 
a witness, but the objection shall only go to 
his credibility. In chap. vi. sec. 7, the 
Book says, «‘No witness afterwards to be 
examined, except a member of the judica- 
tory, shall be present during the examina- 
tion of another witness on the same case, 
unless by consent of parties.’ Here it 
may be asked, How could the prosecutor be 
present at the trial if he was a witness in 
the case? Would he not be out of the room 
with other witnesses? I answer, let the 
prosecutor be the first witness, the rule 
would not then apply to him, but to those 
scafterwards to be examined.” 

I have now examined every section of 
our Book which has a bearing on the case, 
and can find no authority, either expressed 
or implied, for the decision of Synod. In 


| tion. 


| 


PHILADELPHIA, AND NO. 


our courts of equity in civil actions, a party 
is permitted to sustain his claim by his own 
oath, and in indictments for criminal of- 
fences the prosecutor is always permitted to 
be a witness, and justice requires it should 
be so. 

Suppose that A. and B. are both mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian Church. A. com- 
mits an assault and battery upon B. in the 
absence of other witnesses. B. goes before 
the criminal courts and complains, the court 
allows him to be a witness, and A. is found 
guilty and punished. B. also feels it his 
duty to prosecute A. before the Church 
court, but if the decision of the Synod is 
the law of our Church, the Session, or the 
Presbytery, would say to B., “< you cannot be 
a witness in the case where you are the pro- 
secutor,” and thus an unworthy man, who 
had been condemned by the civil courts, 
could not be reached by the Church. Now, 
I ask those who have advocated and adopt- 
ed the principle against which I am con- 
tending, would the ends of discipline and 


justice be reached by the adoption of such - 


a rule? Would not the consequence be, that 
offenders would escape, and discipline be 
defeated ? 

As our last General Assembly have ap- 
pointed a committee to revise our Book of 
Discipline, I would call their attention to 
this new construction of Jaw, which has 


been made by the Synod of Philadelphia. 


It certainly is an argument for the revision, 
when one judicatory, with the Book in 
their hands, can adopt or lay down a prin- 
ciple so very different from the action of 


others. Equity. 
For the Presbyterian. 
in Regard to Ecclesi- 


A Question 
| tical Power. 


Has a Presbytery constitutional power to 
dissolve the pastoral relation without the 
consent of either the pastor or his congre- 
gation? This question was discussed inci- 
dentally at some length before the Synod 
of New Jersey at its recent meeting in 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, on a complaint 
against the Presbytery of Elizabethtown, 
for dissolving the pastoral relation between 
the Rev. R. S. Finley and the church of 
Metuchin. 

On the part of affirmative, it was argued, 
that Presbytery has the right to dissolve 
the pastoral relation whenever in their 
judgment the good of the pastor and the 
congregation require such dissolution; and 
reference was made, in proof of this posi- 
tion, to our Form of Government, Chapter x. 
Section viii. «The Presbytery has power to 
receive and issue appeals from church ses- 
sions and references brought before them 
in an orderly manner; to examine and 
license candidates for the holy ministry; to 
ordain, install, remove, and judge ministers, 
&c.; to visit particular churches for the 
purpose of inquiring into their state, and 
redressing the evils that may have arisen 
in them; to unite or divide congregations, 
at the request of the people, or to form or 
receive new congregations. And in gen- 
eral to order whatever pertains to the spirit- 
ual welfare of the churches under their 
care.” 

We readily admit that Presbytery has 
power to try and depose a minister for 
heresy or immorality, and that that act 
does, ipso facto, dissolve the pastoral rela- 
It ‘is explicitly stated in Book of 
Discipline, Chapter v. Section xvii. ‘As 
soon as a minister is deposed, his congrega- 
tion’ shall be declared vacant.” It is one 
thing,'however, to depose a minister who 
has been found guilty of a serious offence, 
and thus separate him and his congrega- 
tion, and another, and a very different thing, 
to separate a pastor from his people, against 
whom there is no charge, and who unites 
with his people in resisting such separation. 

But the question is not, Can a Presbytery 
dissolve the pastoral relation by deposing 
the minister or disbanding the church; it 


is, Can a Presbytery, in the exercise of its 


sovereign power, without regard to the 
ecclesiastical standing of the parties, and 
without their consent, dissolve the pastoral 
relation? If it can, where is the grant of 
such power in our Church Constitution ? 
The article referred to in Chapter x. of 
Form of Government, is not to the pur- 
pose, because the manner in which the 
duties of Presbytery therein enumerated 
are to be performed, is particularly stated 
elsewhere. Presbytery may license, ordain, 
install, and remove ministers, but only as 
directed by the Book. When a minister 
wishes to be dismissed from his people, or 
the people wish him dismissed, there is a 
prescribed mode of procedure. See Form 
of Government, Chapter xvii. There is, so 
far as we know, no provision in our Church 
Constitution for dissolving the pastoral re- 
lation, when neither of the parties to the 
relation desire it. There is no power vested 
in any civil court to divorce a man and his 
wife who are unwilling to be divorced. A 
court may virtually divorce them by send- 
ing the husband or wife to prison for life; 
but there must be crime charged and 
proven before this can be done. The Con- 
stitution of the Presbyterian Church con- 
fers on the ecclesiastical courts specific pow- 
ers, and some discretionary power, which, 
however, never includes enumerated pow- 
ers. When it is said that Presbytery may 
order whatever pertains to the spiritual 
welfare of the churches under their care, 
the meaning is not that they may depose a 
minister without a trial, or dismiss a minis- 
ter from his charge without citing the con- 
gregation. There are some things that a 
Presbytery may do on their own responsi- 
bility, without consulting parties that may 
be affected by their action, but dissolving 
the pastoral relation is not one js wg 


REVERENCE. 


wish,” said Robert Hall, speaking of 
a lady who was wont to talk of the Supreme 
Being with great familiarity, “I wish I 
knew how to cure that lady of her bad 
habit. I have often tried, but, as yet, in 
vain. It is a great mistake to affect this 
kind of familiarity with the King of kings, 
and k of Him as though he were a next 
door neighbour, from the pretence of Jove.”’ 
To this he adds, quoting an old divine— 
‘Nothing but ignorance can be guilty of 
this boldness; there is no divinity but in a 
humble fear, no philosophy but shows it- 
self in a silent admiration. _ 


Infinite toil would not enable you to 
sweep away a mist; but by ascending a lit- 
tle you may often look over it altogether. 
So it is with our moral improvement; we 
wrestle fiercely with a vicious habit, which 
would have no bold upon us if- we ascended 
into a higher moral atmosphere. 


forbids, or temptations beckon. 


Fer die 
MIND YOUR STOPS. 


Riding in a railway car, not long since, 
our eyes chanced to light upon a little 
book, in the hands of one of the passengers, 
which he seemed to be intently studying. 
As he lifted it somewhat nearer to his face 
| We saw the title, «Mind Your Stops,” 
stamped in large letters upon the cover. 
It was doubtless a small treatise on punc- 
tuation, a most needful, much neglected 
art. But the title to us was suggestive of 
other things. It might be introduced not 
unwisely we thought into practical morals; 
and, as we sped swiftly on, we busied our- 
selves in thinking of the classes and per- 
sons in whose ears, if we could, we would 
breathe the words—“ Mind your stops.” 

Weighty words of warning are they, 
especially to the young man. Setting out 
as you are, young brother, on the great 
highway of life, we say earnestly and em- 
phatically, Mind your stops.” 

Do not “stop” at the bar-room. Merry 
laughter may ring out from it as you pass 
by, and voices of friends and companions 
may call you to enter. Within it may shine 
brightly with light, thrown back from pol- 
ished mirrors, and gleams from crystal 
bottles, and the voiccs of mirth and gayety 
may be heard there; but ‘‘stop” not; there 
is danger in its brightness. Those gleam- 
ing bottles contain portions that may lead to 
poverty, dishonour, and death. The mer- 
riment there is the laughter of fools, and 
may end in the horrible laughter of the 
maniac. ‘Avoid it, pass not by it, turn 
from it, and pass away.” 

Do not ‘stop’ at the gambling house. 
Those closed shutters conceal treacheries 
and fascinations you may find yourself too 
weak to resist. There are callous hearts 
there, whose delight it will be to lure your 
feet into toils from which you cannot 
escape. They may be fair to your eye, 
when covered by a fair address, but the 
nether millstone is not more hard, or the 
serpent more crafty. Keep far from the 
clutches of these destroyers. Risk no money 
upon their tables. The money is little 
worth, indeed, but you may be playing with 
honour, with happiness, with your soul’s 
life. The stake is too high; the gains are 
too insignificant. 

Do not * stop” at the theatre. It is “the 
school of morals,” say they who love it. 
We add, it is the school of bad morals. 
Before the footlights, and behind them, 
corruption reigns. It is the mart of the 
shameless woman. It attracts by shameless 
representations of vices, and by shameful 
caricatures of goodness. Virtue owes it 
nothing, and religion disowns and opposes 
it. ‘Stop’ not at its open doors. You 
may enter to have your souls defiled, and 
your heart tainted: You may sink from 
its ‘‘pit,”” to a lower, deeper, more dread- 
ful pit. 

<< Stop’”’ not anywhere where conscience 
“ Turn 
not to the right hand or the left.” « Let 
thine eyes look right on, and let thine oye- 
lids look straight before thee.” There are 
many places to seduce you by splendour, 
and to beguile you by their fascinations. 
Take care lest you pause in them. They 
are bright ante-chambers of the dark prison 
house—gilded gateways to hell. Watch 
your thoughts. Tako care of your associa- 
tions. Mind your stops.” 

M. B. G. 


For the Presbyterian. 


The Missionaries and the Fish. 


Never does the night of affliction seem so 
utterly dark and rayless as just before the 
glad sunlight breaks upon its midnight 
gloom. God often allows his children to 
be reduced to the very greatest straits, the 
very hour before relief is afforded. 

I remember listening, years ago, to the 
plain and touching story of a silver-haired 
old missionary, who had spent many years 
labouring among the Indians about our up- 
per lakes. One little incident peculiarly 
impressed my childish mind. 

The winter had come on before its time, 
and that too with unusual severity. All 
communication with distant stations, from 
whence they,had been accustomed to obtain 
supplies, was cut off, and provisions which 
had been sent before, were intercepted by 
hostile nations. The few friendly Indians 
around them were extremely needy, and 
could hardly supply themselves with food, 
so no assistance could be expected from 
that source. It would be impossible to 
communicate with distant friends before 
the opening of spring, and long before that 
they must all die of starvation, unless Pro- 
vidence sent them food almost as miracu- 
lously as he did to Elijah. 

Only a little corn-meal was left, one dreary 
night, when the humble missionary circle 
sat down to supper. Only one resource 
was left them. Their Father in heaven 
was as near to them as ever, and they knew 
their agonizing cry would reach his throne. 
For hours they knelt together, and en- 
treated earnestly and believingly that he 
would help them in this time of need. 
At last, with spirits strengthened and won- 
derfully lightened, they laid them down and 
slept. About two o'clock in the morning 
the old missionary was aroused by a loud 
rapping on the window sill. Springing up, 
he grasped his weapons instinctively, and 
again listened. Directly he recognized the 
voice of a friendly Indian, who told him in 
his own language, that the fish were com- 
ing down the river, and they must hurry 
and secure them. He perceived that the 
air was very warm and soft, a wonderful 
change from the weather at sunset; still, it 
seemed incredible that fish should be found 
in the river at that season. However, he 
went down with his guide to the bank, and 
there saw, with unutterable amazement, 
immense shoals of finny creatures appa- 
rently only waiting to be caught. The 
rest of the night was spent in taking them, 
and enough were obtained to last. them 
through the winter. The wind changed 
next day, and the fish were all frozen 
stiff, nor did another thaw come; so they 
were well preserved without the trouble 
of salting. It seemed like nothing less 
than a miracle, as no fish had ever been 
heard of there before, at that time of the 
year. 

Thanksgivings to God were as deep and 
fervent as supplications -for aid had been ; 
and ever after, when times of peculiar dis- 
tress and trial came, they had but to re- 
member their unexpected supply of food 
that dark wintry night, in order to feel new 


arduous work. 
| J. EL. 
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zeal and courage in the prosecution of their | _ 


| BIBLICAL REVISION. 


The Gospel according to St. Jobin, aft | 
the suthorined verses, vewly compared 


the original Greek, and ve dis- 
tin Ka Bar- 
row, D.D., Moberly, D.C.L., Hen 
ry Alford, B.D., William @. 
aD ea J. Elliot, M.A—b 

cently been put forth 
nently qualified as they are 
their labours but furnis 
completeness and sufficiency 
ized version ; and, like all other comparisons 
between the old and the new, the irresistible 
conclusion is that the old is better. 
Journal of Sacred Literature 
very names of the five translators carry with 
them their own credentials. T 
of them, so to speak, masters . 
They aro, specially fitted by learning, and 
by previous experience in critical theology, 
for the execution of so grave a work. , They 
sre wall known as men of deep and earnest 
religious principles ; they are aftonpthes un- 
known as partinaiis on either of the 
conflicting opinions into ‘which the relig 
world is now divided.” And yet, after a 
careful consideration of all their eae 
amendments, the Journal thus closes its 
and candid review: 

‘That out of so many chan proposed 
so small a number should be ‘intrinsi- 
cally needful; ‘that, the seed of an homer 
being cast, it has yielded no more than an 
ephab; this is only what might have been 
expected from the first. It is simply 
strong and practical witness to the excel- 
lence of the authorized Version... It is proof 
that we are already in possession, not of 
dross or tin, requiring to be lacquered and 
gilded over, but the pure gold itself, which, 
tried in the balance, ia not found wanting. 
In short, this non-result is the very best re- 
sult that we should have desired from any 
attempt at the revision of our Scriptares. 
woight and learn. 
ing of those who adventure the attempt, the 
stronger the reaction must be id favour of 
our received translation. While it serves 
on the one hand to proclaim its unimpeach- 
able truthfulness, it surely must also tend 
to lay at rest that unquiet spirit of change 
which of late has been so busy amongst us, 
imposing on the ignorant; terrifying the 
faint-hearted; and disturbing all. If such 
in any measure shall be the issue of this 
firat experiment at revision, none doubtless 
will so much rejoice at it as the revisers 
themselves.” — Banner of the Cross. 


General Havelock, 


At a meeting of the Hibernian Bible 
Society, recently held in Belfast, Ireland, 
the Rev. Mr. Grabam, of Bonn, said he 
had to tell them that General Havelock, 
who is now so distinguished in India, 
although a Baptist, was a member of bis 
(Mr. Graham’s) missionary church at Bonn, 
and his wife and daughter were members 
of it — years. He could also nar- 
rate an anecdote regarding that great and 
man, which he from the 
ips of Lady Havelock. When General 
Havelock, as colonel of his regiment, was 
travelling through India, he always took 
with him a Bethel tent, in’ which he 
preached the gospel ; and when Sanday 
came in India, he usually: hoisted the Bethel 
flag, and invited all men to comeand heas 
the gospel-—im fact, he even: 

He was re for this at. warters, 
for acting in 8 non-military and disorderly 
manner ; and the Commander-in-Chief, Gen- 
eral Lord Gough, entertained the charge, but 
with the true spirit of a generous mili 
man, he caused the state of Colonel Have- 
lock’s regiment to be examined. He caused 
the reports of the moral state of the various 
regiments to be read, for some time back, 
and he found that Colonel Havelock’s stood 
at the head. of, the list; .there -was less 
drunkenness, less flogging, less imprison- 
ment in it than-in any other. When that 
was done, the Commander-in-Chicf said, 
“Go and tell Colonel Havelock, with my 
compliments, to baptize the whole army.’’ 

With reference to this statement, “ Ami- 
cus” writes to the London Fimes correcting 
some inaccuracies. He says:—<I have 
known the General for more than thi 
years most intimately, and can say wi 
confidence that he has never baptised any 
one, neitber in the strict professions! sense 
of the word, can he be. gaid to have 
‘preached.’ When he embarked for Bar- 
mah in 1824, in company with his regiment, 
his Majesty’s 13th Foot, he was in the 
habit of assembling as many as could be 
prevailed on to attend for devotional exer- 
cises, and he occasionally explained the 
Scriptures to them in a brief ad The 
were allowed to assemble at the great Shoey 


Dagoon pagoda, the glory of pn, and 
legged images of Buddha, might be seen 
little native lamps placed in the lap of the 
images, and 100 or more of the soldiers of 
the 13th around Lieutenant Havelock, sing- 
ing the praises of the living and true God. 
Independently of the religions benefit of 
these services, it was s most desirable object 
to keep these men from licentious indul- 
gences in a conquered town by the strength 
of Christian principle. They used ‘to be 
called ‘ Havelock’s Saints,’ and the Gener- 
al-in-Chief, Sir Archibald Campbell, on 
one occasion of a sudden alarm at Prome 
at night, finding it difficult to colleet 
ily a sufficient body of soldiers, . 
the officer to call out ‘ Havelock’s Saints,’ § 
can always,’ said he, ‘depend on them. 
Fe at all events, are sober and ready for 

ut 

hen he returned to regimental daty he 

continued to attend to the religious and 
moral wants of his company with conscien- 
tious care, and assembled them as opportu- 
nity offered, for religious services. Of course 
some were displ } with these “non-mili- 
tary” proceedings, as they were called, and va- 
rious communications adverse to him were 
made to the Commander-in-chief, Word 
William Bentinck, and he was described as 
a strait-laced saint, a Dissenter, and withal, a 
Baptist. Soon after the adjutancy of the 
corps became vacant, Lieutenant Have- 
‘dk wild a candidate for it, and very stren- 
ous efforts were made to prevent his nomi- 
nation. Mrs. Havelock, who happened to 
be at Serampore—the regiment being then 
in the North-West—waited on Lord Wil- 
liam to solicit the sppointment. He said 
he could not give a reply till the next day. 
On her calling s second time he said 
had intermediately sent for a bundle of let- 
ters about her husband from Calcutts. 
“They are all hostile to him, but before I 
read them to you, I will tell you that I have 
determined to give the your 
husband, because he is one of the beat offi- 
cers in his Majesty’s service. I* will also 
show you the reply to these attacks in the 
return which I bave ordered of the state of 
his company, and I find that there is less 
drunkenness, flogging, less imprisonmen 
than in any other;” and then, alluding fa- 
cetiously to one of the charges brought 
— him, said, ‘Go, and tell Lieutenant 

lavelock, with my compliments, that I 
wish be ¢ould make Baptists of the whole 


| his own goodness in man. 


-fises. proudly from a bold, and 
“Phe &.:John River here 
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year, (New Hawpshire, Massachu- 
setta, Codsectieut; Rhode Island, New York, 
New,Jersby,. Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
lend; “Norvh* Carolina, Kentucky, 
Lowa) Ohio, Mivhigan, Terihessee, and the 
of: We ‘would’ suggest 
sth propriety’ of. ‘alf the in these 
States bg u Collections on anksgiy- 
ip and destitute. . What 
Appropriate, thank-offering could be 
e,, and. how, many timid, fearful hearts 
he rendered thankful by’ the. gifts 
thus bestowed; We trust this suggestion 
may commend itself to pestors 


—, 
ert 


WHOM TT fol- 
lowing: from. the National Intélligencer we 
bes our readers to consider as adepted by 


the Presbyterian. 
fhere'is perhaps no of the busi- 
ness comuntntty which feels more sensibly 
than the ieiiates of the many public 
journals the effects of, the derangement of 
the curreney, and éther consequences of the 
resent money panic, which has pernicious- 
embarrassed the whole country for seve- 
»weeks gone by, and which still continues. 
Under-a certainty of this fact, we feel that 
noone of our readers ‘will take exception to 
the general request: which we address to all 
of them, that every one.who knows himself 
to bé! indébted to’ this Establishment, and 
is in circumstances to afford it, will forth- 
with remit to us, in notes or drafts on sol- 
vent banks, the amount of bis indebtedness, 
or so: much of it-as he can 


ve 


A: AND. REABON.— 
The Knowville (Tennessee) Witness, a New: 
sohodl paper; in‘ an’ article opposing any 
effortd towards a taion with the Old-school, 
assigns several reasons, amongst which is 
the folowing very good and sufficient one. 
Many, of Our ministers would be rejected. 
Fa the Synod of ‘Tennessee, there is’ reason 
~ believe, fall oné half, if not three-fourths 
of our ministers would not be received on 
Of their’ theological views. Their 
hes, of course, would stand by them, 
and the union would thus be 


REY. - DR. BUSHNELL AND CALE 
FORNIA..... 


‘these days of ne mewapapers | and reporters, 

men should. havea care as to what they 
sayin public. speeches, about the absent. 
These: ‘birds of the air” will not fail to 
earry the news to the quarter concerned, 
with: the: speed of steam, if not of light- 
ning. ‘The Rev. Dr. Bushnell of Hartford, 
Connecticut, but for sometime past sojourn- 
ing in‘ California, did not bear in mind this 
fact, when addressing his brethren of the 
Connecticut Congregational Association last 
summer. What he said of the Californians 
has found its way to their ears, and has 
provoked no little indignation. The sub. 
joined, taken from a San I'rancisco paper 
ef.ithe 18th ult., will show the nature of 
the: statements referred to, and the 
Oalifornisne think ‘of. them: The ‘great 
Presbyterian Ohurch” to which Dr. Bush- 
hell alluded; widetstood to be the Rev. 
Dr. Scott’s, and we have the authority of 


- the officers of. that church, to deny in the 


most positive terms the accusation made 
against them. They never ‘gave a ball’ 
or ‘sold tickets for,a ball to raise money 
for their minister’ nor did anything of the 
sort, The charge: is wholly without foun- 
dation.» After alluding to the fact that the 
newspa ‘containing the ‘reports of Dr. 
Bushnell’s remarks, were as far as possible 
“by His ftiends, of’ their recep- 
at Francisco, the journal from 

whick We copy, 
n we e tlevéd the 
y ae trea y the citizens 
our, had been invited to partake 
of their hos hos at. their own homes, had 
heen invite em to occupy. the pulpits 
of vario CWintiee churches, here and in 
the interior of our State, and now, forsooth, 
ase our Pare did not come up to the 
rescue—to endow liherally a Bushnell pro- 
feesorship in Oakland College, with a view 
to bis, removal and permanent. settlement in 
our State—he comes up, before a churc 
ogiation in Connecticut, and tells his 
tera, brethren that ‘the three leading 
ape of our. people are agriculture, trade 
by ihe g’—that the former is carried op 


‘border. ruffians and the squatters,’ 


then. passes on to the Churches i in 
California. Io San Franeisco he finds one, 
‘ over ‘which. Mr. H Hunt has charge,’ 
gstional] ‘is. a living; church, 
urch,, which ts. especially 

that this charch ‘had 

neces. to raise money for their 
minis by the sale of tickets for the ball 


‘equally. false, are also 
Silat im the meagre abstract which ap- 
the, Christian. of Qcto- 
ab, “why: Dr Bushnell should thus 
eur citizens, and publish such alander- 
ous: pavements: to the world, concerning our 


peopl thing d 


 €We look upon the extrac ublished 
in ‘the as libellous 

and we do not wonder, nor are we surpti 

that the friends of Dr. Bushnell and the | 
Kev. Hunt should: :have laboured’ 20 
assiduously to suppress the document.” 


AS} 


' times when the usual sources of income are 


create riot. What is the consequence? 


these rioters, it gives them a triamph ; 
iustead: of Protestants maintaining their 

hts against a set of lawless raffians, they 
= Mr. Hanna is impradent, and should 


desist. from street-preaching ! 


ance of the peace, and then charge it upon 


ack STION 


2 and sympathy, that an 
ity will be exercised, and 
made as shall meet the exi- 
bs heard it predicted 


of 

“fact: Bowed 
by no means diminish -the seal of those | 
who have: po taken, in, hand this 
good work. a is only because of their 
promptitude and efficiency that. the gloomy 
prospects haye, in some measure, passed 
away... Avy abatement of interest or effort 
would i Jnsure calamity and suffering. 

But. there is another class deserving 
notice, for. whom the prospect of relief is 
by io means cheering. There. are numbers 
of persons engaged in artistic | or ornamental 

ursuits, whoge,, products. come under. the 
es of a a who are at this moment 
brethren | sufferers as the “poor” whose condi- 
tion has; 80 readily excited commiseration. 
Most of these ate worthy and respectable 
men. ; ey panes not bring themselves 
to. ask alms, por would they desire relief in 
thatshape. What-they want is oustomers. 
The retrenchment which has been the order 
of the day since the advent of bard times, 
has cutoff all demand for their work, 
Articles of ornament and luxury being usu- 
ally the first. to be dispensed with, their 
business, which in the most prosperous 
times barely yielded a living, is now ren- 
dered. wholly unproductive. We_ have 
money beard ‘of. gases of this deseription, 
h’ might well move any heart to pity, 
They are men who stand high-in their 
epartment.. They have not been accus- 
tomed to eat the bread of idleness. ‘They | 
haye families dependent on their earnings, 
The amount of work they have on hand, 
could it only be turned into money, would 
meet their necessities ; but how can this be 
dove? Their most admired and beautiful 
productions are regarded as among the 
superfluities and luxuries which retrench- 
ment. forbids to be purchased; and so 
there is nobody to buy. What then shall 
the poor artizan do? He cannot beg, he 
ought not to starve, and yet his only possi- 
ble means of subsistence the times have 
rendered useless. The ordinary mechanic, 
or the Say importer failing to find employ- 
ment in the city, may turn his face to the 
country in the hope of getting a situation. 
But for the class of whom we are speaking, 
there is no such resource. Their pursuits 
are not adapted to the demands of the 
country. Nor can they betake themselves 
to some other occupation, since their life- 
long confinement to their own proper busi- 
ness has unfitted them for anything else. 

As we have already stated, this is no 
mere imaginary evil of which we are speak- 
ing, but of one of actual occurrence; and 
it suggests an important consideration, as to 
how far even retrenchment may be properly 
carried. It is well enough for all to keepa 
vigilant watch upon their expenditures in 


fearfully. curtailed; it is entirely proper 
and commendable that less expensive cloth- 
ing, and a more moderate bill of fare should 
be submitted to, and especially that the 
reckless extravagance, which has turned the 
heads of so many, should be arrested; but 
if those who are still blessed with ample 
means, carry their retrenchment so far as 
to buy nothing -except the barest. necessi- 
ties, they. may unwittingly be opening foun- 
tains of gorrow, and causing many a strong 
heart to faint in view of impending want. 
Every lawful trade must live; but no trade 
can live without customers. It would seem, 
too, a gross inconsistency to be giving 
money with a liberal hand to one class of 
sufferers, and at the same time creating 
another class by an indiscreet retrenchment 
and economy. This is a matter which 
needs to be looked after. We bope that 
whilst the many noble men and women 
engaged in the relief of the thousands of 
the technically.poor, will persevere in their 
good work, it will not be forgotten that 
there are those who, under a more respect- 
able exterior, are as really, and perhaps 
more hopelessly, safiqring the pangs of 


— 


BELFAST STREET-PREACHING. 


T may so happen that what we applaud 
4: as Christian heroism in the history 
of the past, is regarded, when of recent 
occurrence, as unjustifiable imprudence. 
The incidents in the life of Bunyan are set 
forth by his biographers as the footprints of 
a great man with a great heart, who feared 
none but God, and was intent on bearing a 
faithful testimony for Christ in the face of 
all the perils which surrounded him. When 
arraigned before the magistrates of Bedford, 
for preaching to a small assemblage of 
poor, ignorant men, with the sole intent of 
winning their attention to the great salva- 
tion, who has not:admired his holy firmness 
in asserting his right to proclaim the truth 
in Jesus, under the open heavens, wherever 
he could muster his little congregation, and 
his self-denying resolution to go to prison 
rather than abandon his practice. Does 
any one stigmatize. him as an imprudent 
man, for resisting the advice of friends and 
the mandates of magistrates, in persevering 
in his evangelical labours? Does any 
Christian undertake to affirm, that he was 
a wild fanatic in abandoning all his social 
comforts, and in incurring the maledictions 
of the public authorities, for the sake of 
preaching Christ: crucified to those for 
whose souls few seemed to care! No, after 
the lapse of two centuries this very noble 
determination is regarded as one of the 
chief glories of his character. It should 
be recollected that Bunyan in preaching to 
his little conventicles was actually infring- 
ing a law, wicked as it was, and hence, 
under the colour of law, he was immured 
in a gloomy prison. 

Now, let us take another case of modern 
times. Belfast in Ireland, is, by an over- 
whelming majority, a Protestant city, and / 
like all ‘other cities, has a large population 
wholly neglectful of the public ordinances 
of religion. If reached at all, it must be 
by street preaching. If they do not hear 
the gospel in this way, they must perish. 
It«has, too, a Roman Catholic population, 
still more ignorant and destitute. Under 
these circumstances the Rev. Mr. Hanna, 
with a few others, resolves, without the 
breach of any existing law, and in full 
accordance with the law of love, takes 
his station in the street to arrest the atten- 
tion of careless passers-by, by the sound of 
the gospel. He does not invite the Roman 
Catholics to hear him, and in his sermons 
he does not assail their faith, or indulge in 
controversy; but these same Roman Catho- 
li¢s,:under the instigation of their priests, 
come armed to break up his meetings and 


Instead of the law being enforced against 


Thus the: 
mob has its way. It can create a disturb- 


‘these 


f innocent. 
mf those “oe not profess 
be preached 
unruly @ays so. Mr. 
a hero Bunyan, 


ishing 


-| and yet the who aud the latter tior 


which we copied, some weeks since, from 

the Minutes of the General Association of 

Connecticut, showing that all the additions 

by, profession, to the churches of that State 
for the yéats 1850 to 1857 inclusive, were 

less than the removals by death, dismission, 

&c. by the number of 3739, or more than 
467 per year for each of the eight years. 

One or two writers have alluded to the 
well-known fact, that many of the churches 
fail to send in their reports; but if such 
churches do not report their additions, 
neither do they report their dismissions, 
&c., ‘so that one’ may balance the other. 
As ‘we ‘have not been able to find complete 
series ‘of the Minutes of the various New 
England States for the last eight years, we 
copy from the New York Observer the fol- 
lowing’ comparison of the membership in all 
the New England orthodox churches in 
1847, and 1857. 
1847-17 10.962 65,040 3.240 
185716800 10/907 11,214 675606 42007 167,865 
. According to this statement, the number 
of their communicants is less in 1857 than 
in 1847, by the number of 1443; 7. ¢. there 
has beat a decrease of membership of 1443 
in ten years. But from a corrected table 
inthe’ same paper, we find that the total 
additions by profession for 1857, in the six 
New England States, are but 4994, while 
the removals for the same period, in the 
same States; are reported as 6701; thus 
showing that there would have been a de- 
orease in a single year of 2477, but for the 
additions by letter, which, as already re- 
marked, are no gain from the world to the 
church. The same ratio, if it held good 
for the ten years, would show that all the 
additions to the Congregational churches of 
New England, by profession, for that period 
were: least y. 24 5770, thgn theiiremovals by 
death, &o. 

Again we ask, if these are , facts, what is 
the explanation? And if they are not 
facts (drawn as they are from official re- 
ports, ) where shall we find the facts? We 
do not put these queries in a captious or 
fault-finding spirit, but because we feel that 
in the case of all Evangelical Churches, 
whether Congregational or Presbyterian, 
theadditions by profession alone ought to 
be steadily and regularly more than all the 
removals, from all causes whatever; and if 
they are not, is it not wise to a for the 
reason 


MISSIONARY LITERATURE. 


YHE perusal of a little volume entitled 
«Scenes in Chusan,’ announced in 
our book-notices of this week, reminds us 
of what has often before occurred to us, 
that there is a department of writing ac- 
cessible to our foreign missionaries, which 
might be improved to great advantage. 
The world has long since confessed its obli- 
gations to missionary enterprise for stores 
of knowledge which their explorations and 
toils have brought to light; but in our 
estimation the field has been improved but 
to a very partial extent, compared with that 
of which it is susceptible. The ordinary 
run of information received from mission- 
aries is in the form of bare journals of off- 
cial labour. But why may not our brethren 
avail themselves of the abundant resources 
afforded them’ of giving to the Chuistian 
public lively and graphic sketches of per- 
sonal incident, scenery, every-day occur- 
rences, and the thousand things which must 
fall under their observation, illustrative of 
the habits, customs, and character of the 
people amongst whom their lot is cast, and 
of whom but little is known. A minister 
or an educated layman, who makes the tour 
of Europe, or who even takes a summer 
excursion in our own country, is able to put 
upon paper such sketches as are read with 
avidity by tens and hundreds of thousands 
in the newspapers. These, too, are the 
gleanings of fields which have been reaped 
again and again. How much more invit- 
ing and fresh the resources of those who 
are in far distant lands, which the foot of 
the mere tourist rarely if ever reaches! 
What is needed is, that our missionaries 
should adopt the style of the occasional 
tourist, and give their impressions of men 
and things in a free and familiar manner. 
This description of writing will always find 
readers, and in our opinion, whilst it would 
enlarge the amount of general information, 
would do far more in enlisting an interest 
in themselves and their work, than can 
ever be accomplished by the ordinary style 
of journalizing. The little work which has 
elicited these remarks is an admirable ex- 
ample in point. We see no reason why 
hundreds of such volumes might not be 
produced by our brethren in the foreign 
field; or, if they might not feel warranted 
in undertaking so much, our religious news- 
paper press is open to them, and can spread 
the emanations from their pens before a far 
larger number of readers than any ordinary 
book could command. | 
It may be said that the time of mission- 
aries is already fully occupied, and that 
this would be turning them aside from 
their appropriate: work. But in the first 
place, letter writing for newspapers is no 
great labour; it is rather a recreation than 
a toil; and secondly, in doing this they 
would really be accomplishing, in a most 
effective way, the object to whose promo- 
tion they are devoting their lives. One 
great obstacle in the way of a deep and 
preper interest in missionaries and their 
labours, is because they seem so far re- 
moved from the Church at home. The 
Christian public manifests a lively sym- 
pathy for them when they appear in our 
congregations as youthful soldiers of the 
cross, with their armour on, ready to em- 
bark for service in the dark and distant 
lands to which they are designated. Fare- 
well-meetings are numerously attended, 
and deeply affecting. Many are the tears 
shed, and many the prayers offered, when 
the parting grasp is given. The first letter 
or two after their departure is read with 
avidity. But after this, little is heard 
of them, all special interest in their be- 
half subsides, and they are only remem- 
bered as good men, once seen or known, 
who are away off somewhere, almost 
lost in the clouds of heathen darkness. 
Now, is it not practicable to form a more 
intimate connection between the labourer 
abroad and the Church at home—one which 
shall secure a more constant and familiar 
communication, and thus ensure a perma- 
nent and more effective sympathy and con- 
cern in his behalf? We believe that the 
idea is entirely feasible, and it is not by 
any means in the spirit of fault-finding, but 
in the way of suggestion, and in the hope 
that some of our missionary brethren, all of 
whom are in receipt of our paper, may act 
upon the suggestion, that we make these 
remarks. An intelligent correspondent | 


from each of our missionary fields, who ! 
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.CONGREGATIONALISM. | 

: Someof: pur. n and ri echolars, 

have’ yet, would add but their laure ts did they 

reply to the statement of 


of literature: But amongst missionaries, 
as well as pastors, there are those who are 
in possession of just those qualities which 
would enable them to reach and interest 
the common mind. At any rate, if books 
are not made, let the experiment of a freer 
use of weekly journals be tried. It may 
result in diffusing useful information, and 
in forming .a closer tie between the Church 
at home and the work abroad. 

Whilst on this topic, we may also sug- 
gest that our domestic missionaries might also 
do a work in the same department. Fron- 
tier service, and the phases of all sorts of 
life with which they are brought in con- 
tact, ought to furnish rich material for the 
periodical press, or even for something more 
permanent. After reaping the greater har- 
vests, these gleanings should also be hii 
ered. 


POWER OF A A WAFER. 


W?* see in one of f the secular papers a 
very characteristic letter from a Ro- 


man Catholic Nun in India, giwing an ac. 


count of the miraculous preservasion of the 
inmates of the Sealkote convent. The es. 
cape was miraculous, inasmuch as it was ef- 
fected solely by the consecrated wafer, the 
holy sacrament, with which the priest had 
armed himself. According to this vera- 
cious nun, the very lifting of it up para- 
lyzed and bewildered the murderous Sepoys. 

‘‘The convent was attacked before day- 
break; resistance would have been useless; 
so the good priest, Rev. Mr. Paul, an Ital- 
ian capuchin, ran to the chapel for the bless- 
ed sacrament. The nuns and boarders 
clung round him. Whata group! A poor, 
feeble priest, surrounded by still more fee- 
ble religious ladies and children! The 
monsters aimed a blow at the priest’s head, 
but he elevated the blessed sacrament, and 
the wretches fell back, as if repulsed by 
millions.” 

Again: 

“Hivery pice (penny) in the house had to 
be given to the wretches, who searched all 
corners for money and valuables; our be- 
loved cousin’s (Madame St. Patrick’s) pock- 
et had to begiven them. She thus express- 
es herself: When I gave the monster all 
the money I had, he put his pistol to my 
head; but our good God took the power 
from his hands, which fell involuntarily, 
and he stared at me as if bewildered. The 
Superioress had the pistol over her head, 
also; but God preserved her unhurt. Three 
times the priest had the pistol at bis breast, 
five times the sword to his head; but he 
suffered nothing, for the holy sacrament of 
the Lord was exposed in the hands of his 
servant. Oh, dear Kate! ask your pious 
friends, especially priests and the religious, 
to thank God for the manifest miracles 
wrought for the preservation of a priest, 
seven nuns and their pupils, at Sealkote, on 
the 9th of July.” 

The writer, after all this strange exagge- 
ration and infatuation, coolly remarks, that 
the protestant minister of the place was 
murdered, no doubt believing that he fell 
because he had no such preservative as she 
and her companions had. The very sister 
St. Patrick mentioned above, had to dis. 
guise herself as a native woman to effect 
her escape at last. This detracts some- 
what, we should think, from the miraculous 
means of preservation. 4 


RASH UTTERANCES. 


E often hear persons, under the pres- 

sure of misfortune or under the 
sudden impulse of passion, utter expressions 
of rashness, of the true import of which 
they are evidently ignorant. “I wish I 
was dead,” is one form of this rash utter- 
ance. It is never accompanied by a proper 
religious feeling. Far different is it from 
the holy and joyful utterance of Simeon, 
‘¢ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart 
in peace,” or the confident readiness of 
Paul to “depart and be with Christ.” On 
the contrary, it is the outburst of blind 
passion, which has little regard to the 
import of the thing spoken. You wish 
you were dead! And is it really your 
wish? Are you ready to close your eyes 
for ever on the world in which you live, to 
sever every sacred tie which binds you 
here, and enter upon the unalterable future? 
Are you willing to have the immutable 
seal of God placed on your character, and 


to meet the last judgment just as you are? 


Are you really prepared for death and its 
stern realities, having secured peace and 
reconciliation through the blood of the 
cross! If really prepared for death you 
would indulge in no such passionate ex- 
pression, and if not prepared, then how 
appalling would it be if God should take 


you at your word, and cut short your life- 


with astroke! Dead do you wish to be? 
Just as you are, without faith or hope, 
without that holiness so indispensable in 
the heirs of glory! Then the import of 
your wish, considering your impatience 
under the wise dispensations of God, and 
the entire absence from your heart of all 
holy and devout feeling, is that you were 
in perdition ! Surely the great mercy of 
God is manifest in his forbearance i in not 
taking you at your word. 

Another expression of alike kind, and 
uttered under similar circumstances, is, ‘I 
wish I had never been born.” The ex- 
treme and accumulated afilictions of Job 
extorted from him an expression like this, 
which he had, no doubt, subsequent reason 
to regret. Never been born, never had a con- 
scious existence ; never looked out upon the 
glorious works of God; never been endowed 
with an immortal soul! Is it really your 
wish, that you were a nonentity, destitute of 
thought, reflection, and emotion? Do you 
really wish that you were utterly incapaci- 
tated for an eternity of blessedness? Do 
you wish you were nothing, while millions 
of human beings, redeemed by the blood of 
Christ, and triumphant over death and 
hell, are enjoying the inexpressible hap- 
piness of heaven! It is extremely doubtful 
whether the mind of man could be delib- 
erately brought to accept of such an alter- 
native. It had been better for Judas had 
he never been born, for his perdition was 
inevitable ; and, if in utter despair of God’s 
mercy, you have convincing evidence that 


perdition must be your portion, then per- 


haps the expression of such a wish might 
be appropriate. While, however, you are 
alive, surrounded by the light, and ad- 
dressed by the invitations of the gospel; 
while there is the faintest hope of obtaining 
final salvation, how rash and inexcusable to 
permit any merely temporal affliction to 


#heir com unica. 


extort from you such an expression? How 
different from the patient endurance of the - 


Christian, who can suffer in the confident 


hope of a final and happy release! Infinitely 
better is it to commit all our ways to God, 


and to pray for grace to carry us through 
the discipline of this life to the rewards of 
a better. 
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memorable report of a sermon preached in 
the early Church whick may illustrate this. 
Stephen. was arraigned. His defence was 
a sermon, which occupied a large field of 
religious history, and seems to have been 
of considerable length. The assembled 
Jews listened to it patiently, although it 
contained some severe reflections upon 
them as a nation, and, so far as the record 
goes, evinced no angry feelings. When, 
however, the faithful preacher came to the 
application, ‘Ye stiff-necked and uncir- 
cumcised in heart and ears, ye do always 
resist the Holy Ghost; as your fathers did, 
so do ye;”—‘ they were cut to the heart, 
and gnashed on him with their teeth.” 


These expressions not only denote their’ 


serious displeasure at having the truth 
brought home to them, but their furious 
malignity, which they immediately exhib- 
ited, not only in words, but in a murderous 
assault with stones, which dismissed the 
soul of the saint to heaven, and made the 
first martyr for Christ’s sake. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE GOV- 
ERNMENT OF INDIA. 


HE government in India has not only 
been characterized by its imbecility, 
stupidity, and avarice, but also by its hea- 
thenish character. So far from making 
one effort to christianize the natives, it has 
countenanced them in their grossest idola- 
tries, and carefully secluded the native 
army from all religious influences which 
might have made them better men, and in 
all probability averted the terrible scenes 
of butchery which have recently taken 
place. It was not only by a negative in- 
difference to the spiritual improvement of 
the Sepoys, that their own loose Christiani- 
ty was evinced, but by positive prohibition, 
that missionaries were kept at a distance 
from them. One case of peculiar interest 
occurred, in which a Sepoy of Meerut, pro- 
videntially heard the gospel, and gave most 
satisfactory evidence of real conversion. 
What did the government do? A London 
paper in a detailed history of the case fur- 
nishes the answer. 

“This Sepoy (Matthew Prabdu Din) 
sought and found Jesus Christ, and on ac- 
count of publicly professing his faith by 
Christian baptism, he was dismissed the 
army for fear of his Christianity disturbing 
the peace of his regiment. He was plied 
with all kinds of arguments by his relatives 
and friends, to dissuade him from openly 
professing Christ, and even offered a pension 


by his friends if he would remain a heathen,. 


but he stood firm. A few questions asked 


in the Court of Inquiry, held on January 6, . 


1820, before which he was examined, bring 
out his noble Christian character. Q. —How 
were you received after your baptism, by 
your corps and company? <Ans.—They 
said nothing to me upon the subject. I did 
not receive any unkind treatment from any 
of them, except one Sepoy of the left Gren- 
adiers, who was always an enemy of mine. 

‘“@.—Did ever any of the Sepoys offer 
you any money not to become a Christian? 
Ans.—Yes. Two of the men called after 
me, and said, we suppose it is money that 
you want, and, if so we will give it you, 
provided you will not become a Christian. 
I replied, ‘My mind is resolute, I shall not 
change. I am determined to seek God, the 
only true God, in whose sight rupees are 
nothing.’ 

‘“‘(—How much did they offer you? 
Ans.—Twenty rupees a month for my life. 
Q.—Indeed! How could you refuse that 
offer? Ans.—(Accompanying his reply 
with a very expressive look and action, in- 
dicative of contempt,) ‘upees are worthless 
dross. I wanted the salvation of my soul 
which money will not buy.’ Notwithstand- 
ing that all was found right with him as a 
soldier, and no objection‘was made by his 
comrades, he was thrust out of the service 
on account of his Christianity !” 

Might we not suppose that God should 
visit such a government as this with his 
terrible retributions? 


For the Presbyterian. 


CHRISTIAN EXAMPLE. 


‘Messrs. Editors—Having read with at- 
tention many remarks worthy of considera- 
tion, published in your valuable paper, on 
the subject of the pecuniary embarrassment 
now so widely spread, as consequent upon 
the rage for speculation, and the extrava- 
gance so generally indulged in, I would 
suggest a few thoughts in addition. 

The force of example is proverbially pow- 
erful. Not unfrequently the course taken by 
one is the means of giving direction to that 
of many others. Christians ought, there- 
fore, to be specially careful with regard to 
the course of conduct they pursue.. They 
profess to be governed by more elevated 
principles, and to aim at objects higher and 
more excellent than the children of the 
world. They are to be the light of this 
world. We have reason, therefore, to ex- 
pect that the course of Christians shall be 
such as to check the too earnest pursuit of 
worldly things. That by this the devotees 
of mammon may be reproved, and their 
eagerness be abated. 

But what is the course that for the most 
part Christians pursue, and what is the in- 
fluence thereby exerted on the unconverted 
and the worldly? Christians, in very many 
instances, appear to be as eager in the pur- 
suit of gain as others. The pride of life 
seems equally to charm them. Lxtrava- 
gance in apparel, furniture, equipages, Xc., 
is also one of their characteristics. Oan 
they who profess godliness be distinguished 
in these respects from those whose princi- 
ples and chosen portion are all in this 
world? Do they not give occasion for the 
cutting interrogation, “What do ye more 
than others?’”? Hence, when God in his 
providence suddenly stops the hot haste of 
those who are greedily pressing after the 
world, and casts them down from the emi- 
nence they had attained, many professing 
Christians are filled with dismay. Hence 
the sad effects produced by such reverses 
upon the pecuniary ability and outward 
prospects of the Church. Instead of 
diligently employing the talents entrusted 
to them.by the Lord, in strict conformity to 
the rules prescribed ‘by him, they have too 
often employed those talents in their own 
projects of gain and gratification. 

- The scen@presented recently is truly sad. 
The pressure has been exceedingly trying. 
But a peculiarly painful feature of it is the 
prominence in which the professed followers 
of Christ are presented as having contri- 
buted to these calamitous results. The ap- 
peal to the men of the world, urging them 
to regard the hand of God as ’ stretched out, 
testifying by these afflictive strokes his dis- 
pleasure at the course they have pursued, 


and admonishing them to turn to him and 


seek a treasure in the heavens, is greatly 


diminished in force by the spectacle of the ! 


extréies to 


ich professing Christians have 
gone in dete haste to be rich. The in- 
fluence thus @xerted upon the cause of reli- 


gion is great ly to be lamented. Let the 
people of Gdtake heed that they be not 
condemned with the world. 

___Perhaps, too generally, apologies are_of-. 
fered for Christians being thus engaged | 
with those who are confessedly “of the 
world,” ‘and for being engrossed with the 
gains, and pleasures, and fashions of the | 


communication of ‘the Spirit of the Lord 
his-word.. Love not world, neither. 
the things that are in the world.””. “Be 
not conformed to this world.”’ . “« Come out 
from among them, and be ye separate, saith 
the Lord, and touch not the unclean thing, 
and I will receive you, and will be a Father 
unto you, and ye shall be my sons and 
daughters, saith the Lord Almighty.” Such | 
directions do not call for qualifying terms, 
nor should departures from them be pal- 
liated by apologies. 8. 


For the Presbyterian. 


YOUNG HUSBAND’S CONVERSION 

Some years ago, at a meeting of the Pres- 
bytery of ——, evidence, welcome and un- 
equivocal, was enjoyed of the presence of 
Him who blends hearts in brotherly love, 
and gives on earth foretastes of heaven. 
The course of business moved on with that 
easy flow for which a spirit of kindness and a 
singleness of aim prepare the way. The 
seasons of devotion were multiplied and pro- 


| longed. The feeling seemed to prevail that 


among the legitimate ends of a presbyterial 
meeting was, as far as might be, by prayer 
and mutual exhortation to secure the power 
as well as to seek after the forms of godli- 
ness.. Young men listened with absorbed 
attention, while cld men talked of mighty 
outpourings of the Spirit in by-gone days. 

One father in Israel, leaning upon his staff, 
his hair falling thin and grey upon his 
shoulders, touched every heart as he said, 
amidst falling tears and a voice tremulous 
with age and emotion—‘ Moderator, my 
sands are nearly ruo, but, if God will, I 
would see one more revival of religion be- 
fore I die.”’ 

This old man, long a ruling elder in the 
church, during the sessions of this Presby- 
bytery gave the writer an account of his 
conversion, which wasin substanceas follows: 

When a young man, I[ was distinguished 
in the community where I lived for wicked- 
ness and profanity. I married, however, 
strange as it may seem, a young woman, of 
most exemplary piety, and we at once moved 
into our humble house, full of anticipa- 
tions of happiness so common with the young. 

As the first day of our residence in our 
new abode drew to a close, the supper-table 
being removed, my wife, without saying a 
word, placed a little stand by my side, laid 
a Bible upon it, and sat down on the oppo- 
site side of the hearth, in evident expecta- 
tion that I would conduct family worship! 
What could I do? I was in a manner spell- 
bound. I could not disappoint her. She 
knew nothing of my profanity and wicked- 
ness.. And yet how could such a wretch as 
I kneel before Almighty God and utter 
words of devotion! Yet I did! I read and 
I prayed. But O, as I took the name of 
Jehovah upon my lips, asked for blessings 
in the name of Christ, and made confession 
of sin, a sense of my guilt and hypocrisy 
stung my soul! I rose from my knees one 
of the most miserable of men! I succeeded, 
however, in partially recovering my self- 
possession by aid of a secret determination, 
on no consideration to yield to a repetition 
of the act, and thus tried to dismiss the 
matter from my mind. 

Another day rolled by—another sunset 
came. Again the-tea-table was spread and 
removed, and before I was aware, there at 
my side was the same stand, and upon it 
the same dreaded Bible, and my wife seated 
before me in silent expectation of the even- 
ing devotions. According to a well-known 
law of practical morality, having yielded 
once, I found myself less capable of refusing 
now, and once more I read the word of God 
—once more I kneeled, and with profane 
tongue invoked the Divine blessing. A new 
horror now fell upon me! a dread, lest like 
another Uzzah, I should perish for the crime 
of laying godless hand upon the sacred ark. 
The sins of a lifetime, and those of no com- 
mon dye, stared me in the face, and as they 
‘revived, My soul and Satan took 
the part of the wife of Job, and bade me 
‘curse God and die.” And I was half- 
minded to heed the injunction. 

Morning came, but brought with it only 
a deeper and more oppressive sense of guilt. 
I opened not my lips, but could think of 
nothing but the gall of bitterness I bad 
drunk—the bonds of iniquity which held 
me. I had heard of God with the hearing 
of the ear, but now mine eye saw him, and 
I abhorred myself in dust and ashes. 

At length another, the third evening, 
drew nigh, and I well knew that again the 
inevitable table, with its sacred furniture, 
would be placed beside me, and the fascina- 
tion of my wife’s presence and look of as- 
sured expectation would assail’ me, to yield 
to which again, however, I felt was an im- 
possibility. Increasing horror took hold 
upon me, so that I could not. look up. I} 
could say nothing, but could endure my an- 
guish no longer. As I sought no aid from 
heaven, Satan voluntarily offered his, and I 
took it. My mind was made up—TI resolved 
on suicide! A rope hung from a tree in the 
orchard, with which I purposed to termi- 
nate, as in mad delusion I fancied, the in- 
creasing and now intolerable horrors of my 
soul. 

We took our third and, to my mind, last | 
supper together. I lingered in the room 
until [ saw that the dreaded moment was at 
hand, when, without a word—I could not 
have mastered my emotions to speak—I 
withdrew. I hastened to the orchard. Every 
step increased my anguish. I ran—my 
reason seemed to reel. I missed the rope, 
and found myself in the woods beyond. On 
I rap, until overpowered by my emotions 
my limbs gave way, and I fell prostrate 
upon the ground. How long [I lay there 
I knew not, but an eternity was crowded 
into that period! <A horror of great dark- 
ness passed over me in view of my vileness 
and guilt before God, in view of the ‘terri- 
ble judgment, and the awful endless hell 
that awaited me. But man’s extremity is 
God’s opportunity. The darkest hour is 
just before day. In the thickest of the dark- 
ness, and when despair seemed ready to 
settle down in endless night upon my soul, 
the light broke! There was Jesus in all 
the fulness of the godhead bodily. I saw 
and believed, and loved and lived. I sprang 
to my feet the happiest. of men, and from 
that time to this I have suffered scarcely a 
doubt of my acceptance with God through 
Jesus Christ. _Long have I been a ruling 
elder in the Church. Many precious re- 
vivals have I witnessed and enjoyed, and 
now, if God will once more open the win- 
dows of heaven upon us, I think I can say 
with old Simeon—“ Now, Lord, lettest 
thy servant depart in peace !” 

As the old man spake, the tears rolled in 
liberal flow down his checks, and.fell in hea- 
venly rain upon the floor, and his aged form 
shook with emotion, leaving an impression 
on my mind not soon to be effaced. 


Upstnon. 


= 


We ae regret to say, that notwith- 


“standing “our oft repeated “and 


“urgent” ap= 
peals, the treasury of the Board of Domastia’} 


NoWmber 21, 1857. 


Lowpow, October 30th, 1857. 


THE FAM OF DELHI AND THE SUPPRESSION oF 
THE REVOLT. 


Messrs. Editors—Delbi bas at length fallen! 


io. yet k ~ The fu- 
e British arms is hot likely 


mination, far, 


Missions has not been ‘adequately: replen: thes verious cheok, and’ though 


yr For the first time in four years, 
robably longer, our funds were not 


world, Lhese apologies piri unknqwna in the abont the: beginning of the month 


(November) to mect our liabilities, and we 
could not pay all the missionaries who had 
reported during the week! Our condition 
at present (November 11th) is such, that it 
is doubtful whether there will be enough 


in the treasury to pay all who may report 


before Monday next—the day of the week 
when payments are ordered by the Execu- 
tive Committee! 

We present these mournful facts before 
the churches, and earnestly entreat them to 
relieve the Board in its present embarrassed 
condition. We have commenced the pain- 
ful work of reduction, but this cannot 
immediately afford relief to the Board ; and 
unless the contributions of the churches 
are increased and promptly forwarded, the 
missionaries will be obliged, at great incon- 
venience and perhaps much real suffering, to 
wait for their salaries after they have become 
due. 

‘We are aware that the times are unpro- 
pitious, and that almost all classes are suf- 
fering from the general derangement in 
monetary affairs, yet is it not both a duty 
and privilege to make sacrifices, if neces- 
sary, rather than allow the cause of Christ 
to suffer? Will not the people of God 
prayerfully consider and determine what is 
their duty to the Board’and its six huadred 
missionaries, who are labouring, with many 
self-denials and disheartening difficulties, to 
build up the kingdom of the Redeemer, 
and save the souls of their fellow-men from 
everlasting ruin? Our earnest prayer is, | 
that the God of all grace may incline his 
people to do what they can and ought, for 
their own sakes, as well as for the sake of 
the many who are depending upon their 
benevolence. 


G. W. Musarave, Cor. Secretary. 


For the Presbyterian. | 


STRIVE FOR THE CROWN! 


«Holy strivings nerve and strengthen— 
Long endurance wins the crown.” 


Pilgrim of the narrow way! Heir of im- 
mortality! Gird onanewthy armour. The 
race is before thee which thou must run. 
The conflict is near which thou must win. 
A cloud of witnesses encompass thee. Lay 
aside every weight, and strive! QO, strive 
for the crown. Difficulties are in thy way. 
Days of darkness, and night of sorrow must 
be endured. Often thy heart shall faint, 
and thy burden seem too heavy to bear. 
Yet cheer thee. He that is with thee is 
more than those that be against thee. 
Awake! Arise! Slumber not amid the 
flowers! Stay not to drink of. earth’s 
streams of pleasure. O, strive for the 
crown that fadeth not, for the hope that 
shall continue ever! 

Strive watchfully, for many dangers be- 
set thy way. Thy enemy slumbers never. 
Watch eagerly for the snares which he is 
spreading beneath thy feet. 


«Be wakeful! be vigifant! 
Danger may be— 
At an hour when all seemeth 
Securest to thee.” 


Strive prayerfully! Was it not the wea- 
pon ‘‘all-prayer’ that alone availed for 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim, amid the midnight gloom 
of the valley of the shades of Death? 
There were beings around him in that hour 
of darkness that cared not for his sword, 
but an upward cry for strength, an earnest 
«<Q Lord I beseech Thee deliver my soul;’ 
and the victory was his; the shadows pass- 
ed away, the morning broke, and he press- 
ed on his way rejoicing. 

Strive hopefully, for it is thy Saviour 
who calleth thee to the conflict. Comes 
there not from every step of the weary way 
he trod, @ voice, earnest, persuasive, bid- 
ding thee strive for the blood- “purchased 
crown! Do not his lonely nights of weari- 
ness and watching, his. hours of bitter 
sorrow speak to thee! But loudest, sweet- 
est comes that voice from among the olive 
trees of Gethsemane, and from the agonies 
of Calvary. Each | Pang he suffered, every 
sorrow he endured was for thee. Faint not, 
for his strength i is mighty. Despond not, 
his grace is all-sufficient. Away with fears, 
away with gloom. Fix thine eye on the 
celestial glory. Rest thy heart on the 
Saviour’s promise. Pilgrim of the narrow 
way! heir of immortality! onward! bs: 
ward! O strive foe the crown. 8. 


Record. 


The Rev. J. R. Duncan’s pastoral relation to 


the churches of Allen Grove and Elizabeth- 
town, was dissolved by the Presbytery of Wash- 
ington on the 20th ult. He has received a cal 
to the church of Cumberland, Ohio: 


The Rev. W. C. Davis’s post office address is 
changed from Bald Mount, Pennsylvania, to 
Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania. 


The Rev. R. W: Marquis has accepted a call 
from the church of Keene, Morrow county, 
Ohio. 

The Rev. F. C. Morris’s post office is changed 

from Mountain Home, Alabama, to Osceola, 
Arkansas. 
The Rev. William McMillan, of the Asso- 
ciate Reformed Church, has joined the Presby- 
terian Church, having connected himself with 
the Presbytery of Allegheny City. 


The Rev, Charles W. Cooper, formerly of 
Pontiac, Michigan, was installed pastor of the 


Presbyterian church of Islip and Huntington 


South, (Babylon,) on the 10th inst. by a Com- 
mittee of the Presbytery of Long Island. The 
Rev. T. M. Gray preached the sermon; the 
Rev. Joseph Nimmo gave the charge to the 
pastor, and the Rev. S. L. Mershon tu the 
people. 

The Rev. W. L. Mitchell, (late of Greenfield, 
Missouri,) a graduate of the last class at 
Princeton Seminary, has been elected stated 
supply to the First Presbyterian Church of 
Burlington, Towa, made vacant by the resigna- 
tion of the Rev. Dr. Harrison. Correspondents 
will please address him accordingly. 


Right Practice and True Doctrine, 


Tn all the exhortations to faithfulness in 
religion, the duty of adhering to the truth 
in doctrine is as much involved as that of 
perseverance in good affections, holy graces, 
and virtuous conduct. This is not gene- 
rally uederstood. Many suppose it im- 
material as to what we believe, provided we 
are only good, and Jead a moral life. The 
morality of the gospel is commended by 
those who hate its doctrines. The argu- 
ment of a blameless life is deemed alike 
valid, whether it comes from the orthodox 
or the errorist. But can we have a blame- 
less life in connection with false doctrines? 
Will not defective views of doctrine pro- 
duce corresponding defects of character? 
Christian doctrine and Christian morals can 
po more be divided asunder than cause 
and effect, antecedent and consequent. 


probably may be needed to re- 

cover all that has been lost, there is little doubt 

that affairs will now be placed on a far better _ 


~basis..for_ the in’ y..and of 
East ‘India pant, ose about 


ignomiviogaly to. close! feel no doubt that 
you will join in the gratification expressed 
eee by religious men in England, that 
coarse heathenish ory for vengeance has 
a put down by public opinion; and that 
the authorities bothat home.dnd in India have 
sent instructions to our military. commanders 
to prevent the unnecessary effusion of blood. 
That many acts of horrible retribution will be 
perpetrated before all is done, when we think 
of the character of too many of our soldiers, 
and recollect the atrocities they are sent to 
punish, we cannot help fearing. Still it will 
not be doubted that such Christians as Have- 
lock and Edwards may have a powerful infla- 
ence in ehecking the overflow of & ruthless and 
unpitying and indiscriminate slaughter involw 
ing.the innocent with thé guilty, and the as- 
sassin with his tool; and let us hope and pray 
that God, who causes the wrath of man to praise 
him, is now preparing the way for a much 
larger harvest of souls than has yet been gath- 
ered from that land into his divine garner. 


A PEEP AT THE ANTIPODES, 

I have just.enjoyed a most interesting 
versation with a friend who has returned to 
this qountry after a sojourn vf ten years at the 


the little Presbyterian of Otago, to 
which he belongs. 
It is about twelve years since the first ship’s 
company sailed to take possession of this fer- 
tile region, which still rejoices’ in its ancient 
name. They were all from Scotland—to a 
man Presbyterian—and, with few: exceptions, 
Free Churehmen. Their minister,.Mr. Burns, 
of Monkton, in Ayrshire, sailed along with 
them, and commenced and continged during — 
the voyage his pastoral work. The religious 
habits of the flock were thus sustained from 
the first, and, on landing, the very earliest 
arrangements made had reference to the duties 
of public worship, and a church, the materials 
of which had been taken out with them, reared 
its modest front in the centre spot of their new 
City of Dunedin, before any other —— 
building had been erected. : 


OF PRESBYTERIANISK IN A NEW 
COLONY. 

Since then every public act has been carried 
out on similar principles. Each: ship’s com- 
pany of emigrants has been selected at home 
with strict regard to character, and, in most 
cases, has carried a minister alopg with 
them. No adult leaves the shores of the 
mother country for Otago as an, emigrant 
without a certificate from a Protestant church 
of membership in full communion, and as by 
far the majority are from Scotland, few go 
except Presbyterians. And what is the conse 
quence! The colony is, in all respects, one of 
the most successful and one of the most prom- 
ising, of its size, under the British crown. 
The people are orderly, industrious, and pros- 
perous. Crime is unknown among them. A 
magistrate dispenses justice, but his duties 
are limited to trying runaway sailors. Schools 
are supported by taxation, and teachers are 
raore liberally paid, and occupy a better social 
position than in any other colony, The. Gov- 
ernment is liberal, and. though parties .exist, 
their politics run just sufficiently high to keep 
up that wholesome excitement which insures 
purity, without. degenerating into what. is 
vindictive. Efforts are now making to secure 
& new emigration to the amount of ten thou- 
sand, who are expected to leave Scotland in 
the course of this winter and next spring, for 
whom’ a home and hearty welcome will be 
provided by their countrymen ‘on the spot. 
One whole Free Church congregation in: the 
east of Scotland, with very few exceptions, 
mustering eighty families, are about to sail, 
and they hope to induce their beloved: minister 
to accompany them, They will carry their 
religious principles and homely habits ‘along 
with them, and there is little doubt, will help 
their brethren, who have gone before, to plant 
the old Presbyterian standard more firmly and 
securely than éver, on the shores of New Zea- 
jand, the land of their adopted home. A very 
high standard of social morality prevails; the 
Sabbath is carefully observed; Jooseness in 
character or act is frowned upon; and 80 
decided and wholesome is the public opinion 
which has been formed in the community, 
that certain parties of questionable morality 
who came among them, finding no countenance 
or sympathy, were glad to withdraw to more 
congenial regions. Long may Otago flourish ! 
Long may its young capital, Dunedin, be the 
centre of influences, more valuable by far than 
those that surround the gold fields of the 
larger and wealthier colony its neighbour, of 
which, in these times, we hearso much, And 
long and clearly may the wisdom be demon- 
strated of founding our colonies as this was 
founded, on the principle of seeking first the 
things of the kingdom of God ! ofen 


INFLUENCE 


MR. SPURGEON. 

Mr. Spurgeon is preaching to day in a Bap- 
tist chapel, close to the spot where I am 
writing. I wished to be his hearer, but not 
being quite in time for the opening of the ser- 
vice I found access completely barred. Police- 
men were keeping the door, the outer gate was 
closed, and the street in front literally crowded 
with applicants for admission, who, like my- 
self, had come too late, and were excluded ne- 
cessarily by the impossibility of crowding a 
greater number within the walle. Thé hope- 
lessness of the case made me pass on, but re- 
turning an hour afterwards, the same multi- 
tude were occupying the ground; several aris- 
tocratic carriages had arrived and were evi- — 
dently awaiting the dismissal-of the congrega- 
tion. I could account for the patience of the 
public, who seemed to have braved a pretty 
Bmart shower without flinching, only by attri- 
buting it to their curiosity to get a glimpse of 
the great preacher on his leaving the chapel, 
The popularity of Mr. Spurgeon has not yet 
suffered any diminution, which is a cause of 
gratitude to all who love sound doctrine in a 
popular dress, and desire tp see the grand Pu- 
ritan principles of the Westminster Assembly 
spread-abroad among the masses. Such was 
the crowd attending his appearance a few days 
ago at a chapel in the country, that a stone 
parapet against which the multitude advancing 
to the doors were pressing was precipitated 
into a deep area, and had it not-been for the 
instinctive falling back of the crowd, which for 
the moment stemmed the advancing. tide, a 
new fatality would bave been added to the 
Surrey Gardens accident of last year. : 

You may have remarked that Mr. Spargeon 
has not discouraged the cry for an ample re 
tribution on the Indian mutineers, apd has been 
claimed by the bloody Times and Punch as one 
of their party on this question. I for one, will 
not believe that he would be content to en- 
dorse the sentiments of these truculent jour 
nals. His strong language, is that of a young 
man who has not yet been disciplined by time 
and experience, who spesks more than his de- _ 
liberate judgment sanctions, and the fervour of 
whose temperament often finds expression be- 
fore it has been.modified by calm reflection, ~ 
and who will become more chastened ie grace 
as he grows older. 

THE BERLIN CONFERENCE—RESUL LTs AND PROPOSED 

CONSEQUENT EFFORTS.. 

I may remark that the results of the Berlin 
Conference are likely to be much greater than 
might be supposed from the silence of the lead- 

ing journals on the subject. The!Christian 
community of the Continent,:bdéth French and 
German, seem to be more impressed with this, 
than we are in Britain. The good King 
of Prussia, whose severe illness has spread a 
gloom over the Evangelical party both here 


and elsewhere, has accepted the title of Pros 
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_ PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 


The tete Bey. Dr; Lodlow having once been eet- 
tled in Albaniy, New York, the Rev Dr. Sprague of 
that city has given utterance to his high apprecia- 
tion of his former clerical neighbour in an sffec- 
tionats-and appropriate funeral discourse. The 
sermon has been published ig handsome style by 


By. of Roghester, New 


York, publishes, by request of his people, a dis- 
eourse entitled « T eace of the Tabernacle,” 
und enforcing with ability the important 
topic’ of home happin: 
e Westminster Review, re-published by Leon- 
Scott & Co.,of New York, contains—1. Female 
ress in 1857—a wide topic. 2. Political Priests. 
8. . Queda; ‘or, “Adventures. in’Malayan Waters. 
4. History of Civilisation-in d. 5. Aurora 
Leigh. '¢..The Four Empires. 7. The Choepho- 
of Ziechylus. 8. Representative Government— 
what is it good for? 9. Mommsen’s Roman His. 
ty. 10. The P of English Jurisprudence. 
11. Contemporary Literature. 

Blackwood’s Magazine for October, re-published 

by Leodard: Scott & Oo. contains—1. What will 
he do ‘with itt'by Pisistratas Caxton—Part V. 
2. New Séa-side Studiée—No, V. 3. Modern 
Light ‘Literatite—Society. 4. Our Hagiology. 
§. .Scenes of Clerical. Life—No. III—Part IV. 
€. Beloochee Traits. 7. Teaching and Training 
—a Dialogue. 8. The Haunting Face. 9. From 
India. 10. The 8yrien Route-te-the East. 
Charleston Medical Journal for November, 
edited by. C. Heppoldt, M.D., eontains an able and 
varied wtore of metter interesting to the profession, 
and is embelJished with « beautiful portrait on steel 
of Professor Moulttie af the South Carolina Medi- 
eal College. 


Comparison. 


A converted Hindoo, on being assailed 
of profane and obscene words 
rom bis idolatrous neighbours, wént up ta. 
them and asked: 


' Which is worse, the abusive terms that 
you psy be ‘using, or the mud and dirt that 
you. see lying.on: yon dung-hill?” 
@The'abasive terms,” was the reply. _ 
"'* And ‘would you ever take into your 
mouth the mud snd dirt?’’ 

Never.” 

“Then why do you fill your mouths with 
the abusive terms, which you confess to be 
the worst of the twof’ 
' Confounded with this rebuke, they re- 
some: saying that “the argument was but 


John Keplor—His Enthusiasm, 


_.. When John Kepler discoverod after seven- 
teen years of investigation, that relation to 
the connection between the periodic times 
and the distance of the planets, bis delight 
knew ‘no bounds. ‘Nothing holds me,” 
said he :—“T will indulge in my sacred fury ; 
I will triumph over mankind by the honest 
confession that I have stolen the golden 
vases of the Egyptians to build up a taber- 
nacle for my God, far away from the con- 
fines of Egypt. . If you forgive me, I re- 
joice; if you are angry I can bear it. The 
die is cast; the book is written, to be read 
either now or by posterity, I care not which 
It'may be well to wait a century for a read- 
er, as God has waited six thousand years 
for an observer.” 


Parchment Paper. 


A member of the London Royal Institu- 
tion lately read a paper before that body, in 
relation to a method of investing ordinary 
paper with many of the most useful pro- 
perties of ent, and also of imparting 
to it some qualities which parchment does 
not possess, This discovery is about to be 
introduced intocommerce by Mesers. Delarue 
& Go. Parchment paper, though it absorbs 
water, does not permit water to percolate 
through it.. It is not disintegrated by 
water, and, unlike parchment, is not des- 
troyed by warmth and moisture. The 
meight of the. peper is not augmented by its 
conversion Into ‘parchment paper, proving 
the ‘ehtire absence of salphuric acid. The 
strength of this substance, and.its resem- 
blance -to-percbment, commend it for pur- 
poses ‘in which strength and durability are 
requisite. | 


New lren Steamship. 
_ There is now in course of construction, 
at the. premises of the: Southwark Iron 
Works; a ‘small steamship, built of iron 
upon a new principle, which the builders 
believe will accomplish an average specd of 
from twenty-five to thirty miles an hour. 
The invention, for which a patent has been 
obtained, is intended to be applied to special 
transit vessels only, and is not suitable to 
river ste or other vessels intended to 
be: used ‘where the water is shallow or the 
channels: uncertain. the expecta- 
tions of the builders be realized, a vessel 
built snd fitted in the manner proposed 
can make the voyage from Liverpool to 
New-York five days, or from Liverpool 
Meétbotrne” in’ forty bg The novelty 
ofthe invention consists for the most part 
in constructing the vessel so that the centre 
of en is’ placed ‘below the water line. 
The, i 


R bbi Mlieser, ssid, Torn to God one 
diy before death.” ia diniple 

"He ‘aus’ em en you 
should turn to God fo day, perhaps you 


ettployed in returning. 


fe tidfived teatties ‘the great lesson 
How to Tive, this shows us how ‘to die—a lesson the 
Young should learn, aswellas the older, 


may die'to-morrow ;' thus every day will be | 


the echoes in. my beart 


| ly along, 
To a silver rhyming. 
etars 
like soft eyes beaming, 
Undernesth, the weary earth 
Breathless lay a dreaming. 


Through the silence went a voice, 
With a moarnfal crying, 

“Lady Sommer, fair and young, 

Lieth faint and dying. 

“Long ago we fairies sang 
the spring-time tender, 
How the badding child would grow 
-- To the woman’s splendour. 


All the long and lighteome days 
| Grew the maiden fairer, | 
~ - And her radiant beauty changed 
To @ glory rarer. 
* Lady Sammer lieth now 
| ‘Whiter than s lily, 
~ Gleaming in the golden noon 
__ When the waves are stilly. 
“O’er her crimson mouth the breath 
Floweth low and faintly, 
Aud ber forehead day by day 
Groweth pure and saintly. 


“When the corn is golden ripe, ~ 
Ready for the reaping, 
 @adder' winds are sweeping, — 
* All the lonesome woods will ring 
With one mournful crying— 
Lady Summer, young and fair, 
Pale and dead is lying.” 


* The Ruins of Nineveh. 


The steamship ‘“‘Soho,’’ has just arrived 
at London with the last consignment of As- 
syrian antiquities from the ancient Nineveh. 
They consist of about fifty cases of the most 
artistic sculptures yet discovered in this ear- 
liest post-diluvian city, representing the 
Queen of Assyria feasting under the shadow 
of the vine, the King engaged in a lion 
chase, and after, in the act of pouring forth 
a libation. There is also a splendid and 
almost unbroken hunting series, comprising 
not only lions, but wild asses caught in a 
noose or lasso; also a procession of the 
sportsmen bearing away birds, hares, &c., 
with the dogs, nets, and other implements 
of capture and pursuit. But still more in- 
teresting than these treasures of antiquity, 
are the slabs bearing the famous inscription 
on the win 
Palace of Senacherib, recording his memo- 
rable expedition against Hezekiah, the Sove- 
reign of Judah, in which one hundred and 
eighty thousand of his warriors, ‘‘unsmote 
by the sword,” in a single night, “melted 
like snow in the glance of the Lord,” an 
event so sublimely described in the “‘ Hebrew 
melodies” of Byron: 

« And there lay the steed, with his nostril all wide, 
But through it there roll’d not the breath of his pride; 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beaten surf. 

And there lay the rider, distorted and pale, 

With the dew on his brow and tbe rust on his mail ; 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone— 
‘’'be lances uplifted, the trumpets unblown.” | 


—— 
British Ingenuity. 


English statesmen understand much bet- 
ter than our own the value of the inventor 


aid the engineer to the progress of the arms, 


commerce and manufactures of a nation. 
A glance at the record of patents granted 
by the British Government, during the 


past year, affords a convenient opportunity 


for estimating the drift of inventive genius 
in Great Britain. While there are 68 pa- 
tents for firearms, 41 for improvements in 
gun-carriages, and eleven for gunpowder 
and other explosive compounds, there are 
no less than 73 for steam-engines, 52 for 
boilers for steam-engines, 71 for improve- 
ments in the construction of railroads and 
locomotives, 63 for marine engines, and 77 
for arrangements for consuming or prevent- 
ing smoke in all descriptions of furnaces. 
The inventions and improvements relative 
to textile manufactures were exceedingly 
numerous, as also those of looms and ma- 
chinery for producing them. For soaps 
there were 21 patents, 33 for land and wa- 
ter conveyance, and 34 for pipes, tiles and 
bricks, 36 for writing instruments, 38 for 
paper and pasteboard, 46 for lithography, 
and 54 for novel arrangements of motive 
power, or power to be obtained from new 
sources. In the manufacture of iron 120 
patents were taken out.— Scientific Ameri- 
can. 


Peculiarities of Block Island. 


Block Island is situated on the coast of 
Rhode Island, to which State it belongs, 
and is twenty-one miles southwest from 
Newport. <A correspondent who has lately 
visited the place, thus narrates some of its 
peculiarities : 

“An island nine miles long by three 
miles wide, without a harbour—sixteen 
thousand acres of choice arable land with- 
out a tree—half of a New England county 
without a lawyer in it—a population of six- 
teen hundred Yankees without a shoemaker, 
or any mechanic whatsoever, save a black- 
smith, are noteworthy things. If there be 
a flail on Block Island, I know not—but 
I do know that the Scripture method of 
using the ox to thrash grain, is still in use 
here. The use of peat for fuel, and a sort 
of cultivation of this article in fresh water 
ponds, is also a notable fact. 

‘¢This naked island was once covered with 
timber, and graced with shade trees. In 
the old time there were great landholders 
here—three men owning nearly all the soil. 
There were grand mansion. houses, whose 
ample kitchen fireplaces a dozen African 
and Indian slaves could bake away their 
leisure quite out of the way of the cook. 
The abolition of the right of primogeniture 
in Rhode Island, made decimal fractions out 
of all these. The “Richard Smith” farm, 
nine miles long, by three miles wide; the 
Hazard” farm of twelve thousand acres; 
the “Stanton” farm of four and a half miles 
long by two broad, and several other pro- 
perties, baronial in extent, have grown bene- 
ficiently small under the inexorable opera- 
tion of the statute of distributions. 

“With them has utterly disappeared the 
titles and almost the blood and the names 
of the great Block Island landlords. Hold- 
ing four acres perhaps upon the very site of 
the family mansion, where one of these great 
gentlemen was waited on by African or 
N slaves, a fisherman in the en- 
joyment of a complete independence now 
snaps his fingers at wealth and social dis- 
timctions. Many freebolds are now but an 
acre in extent. The freedom from debt and 
the domestic comfort which pertain to them 
are principally drawn out of the ocean with 
cod fishand blue-fish lines. Oppressive heat 
in summer iy unknown here. The winter 
is tempered by the sea. There was not 8 
sled upon the island when the great snows 
fell last year, and slei ing was a pleasure 
wholly unconceived of by many of its in- 
habitants. .The cattle are left out of doors, 
the whole winter through. The fall comes 
Ister"and the spring comes earlier than on 
the Rhede Island main. The English green- 
ness of the turfy sl 
land is imparted by the heavy dews. 

“Tt is remarkable that this large body of 
land, lying iu the track of the coasting com- 
merce of the country, should thas long have 


able and novel information. 


bull at the entrance of the | 


or anchot with long cables. When night 
comes, their ms wanxious. If the 


brisk work in hauling up high and dry the 
schooner fishing boats.” 


Imagination. 

- Tbomas Fuller relates a curious incident, 
which is truly characteristic, and shows bow 
faney will put life into young limbs. “A 
gentleman,” he says, “‘baving led a com- 
pany of children beyond their usual journey, 
wey A began to be weary, and jointly cried 
to be carried; which, because of their mul- 
titude he could not do, but he told them he 
would provide them horses to ride on. Then 
cutting little wands out of the hedges as 
nags for them, and a large one for bimeelf, 
they mounted, and those who could scarce 
stand before, now full of mirth, bounded 
cheerfully home.” 


Candy and Poison. 


A paper on “Qoloured Confectionery,” 
was recently read before the British Asso- 
ciation, from which we condense some valu- 
We learn 
that for economy’s sake, confectioners, in 
colouring their candies, &c., have recourse 
for their greens to Brunswick green, carbon- 
ate of copper, or arsenite of copper; for the 
yellows, to chromate of lead, or gamboge; 
for their reds, to red lead, vermillion or 
cinnabar; and for their whites, to white 
lead. These are only a few of the perni- 
cious colouring agents used, and they are 
among the deadliest of poisons. The way 
in which the poisons are laid on deserves a 
word of passing remark. In some instances 
a very thin coating of the colouring matter 
is used, so as to spread over a very large 


surface a small portion of the material used ; _ 


but in other cases the very reverse is the 
fact, and in one instance was procured 
from a piece of ornamental table confec- 
tionery, not the size of a sugar almond, a 
uantity of arsenite of copper sufficient to 
ledeex the life of a healthy adult. Con- 
fectioners have no reason to use these poi- 
sons, for there are harmless vegetable col- 
ours enough to answer their purposes. 
Among these are—for yellows, saffron, 
tumeric, French berries, Persian berries, 
quercitron bark, fustic wood, and lakes of 
the last four colours. Reds—cochineal, 


lake ditto, including carmine, Brazil wood, 


madder, and lakes of the two last colours. 
Purples—madder purple, logwood and in- 
digo, and Jakes with indigo or litmus. 
Blues—litmus and indigo. Greens—sap 
green, (rhamus catharticus) mixtures of 
33 4 of the vegetable yellows or lakes with 
indigo, including Persian berries and indigo. 
Nor would the products of their art suffer 
in their attractive appearance by the em- 
ployment of such colours. We most strong- 
ly advise every one who values his health, 
and perhaps his life, as matters are at 
present constituted, sedulously to avoid par- 
taking of articles of confectionery exhibit- 
ing either blue or green, but especially of 
such as are green, these latter being but too 
frequently of a most deadly poisonous na- 
ture. 


Important to Snake Fanciers. 

Dr. Alfred H. White, writing from Lynn- 
ville, Tennessee, says:—In 1852 I dissect- 
ed the head of a large rattlesnake, and to 
keep from being wounded by accident, I ex- 
tracted the two fangs, and proceeded to ex- 
amine every tissue, when I found another 
fang, as large as the one I had extracted; 
close by its side I found another, varyin 
in size; when I was surprised again by find- 
ing others, amounting to fourteen—all get- 
ting smaller and smaller, and all possessing 
the same characteristics as the original 
fang. The opposite side corresponded in 
every particular, excepting there were fif- 
teen. Most persons in ones: the rattle- 
snake generally extract the fangs that are 
visible, and do not seem to be aware of 
the ultimate danger of so horrible a ser- 


pent. 


Influence of Good Manners. 


It is a fact, that the success which Aaron 
Burr achieved in politics, up to the hour 
when he betrayed his party in the great con- 
test of 1801, arose chiefly from his inimita- 
ble address, his knowledge of human nature, 
and his infinite tact in conversation. Nor 
is he the only man who has distanced abler 
competitors by his suavityofmanner. Tal- 
leyrand was as famous for this captivating 
quality in the last generation, as Chester- 
field was in that of our great-grandfathers, 
or Marlborough in that of Queen Anne. 
Wherever this advantage of manner is pos- 
sessed, it renders its fortunate owner popu- 
lar, and often evenidolized. The politician 
who enjoys it easily distances all other can- 
didates, for every voter he speaks with be- 
comes his friend. The very frankness with 
which such a man asks for a pinch of snuff 
is more potent, often, than the arguments of 
a Webster, a Calhoun, oraClay. The lover 
who enjoys this happy faculty has a similar 
success over hisrivals. Thousands of worth- 
less fellows, as we all know, have won and 
retained the affection of innocent, forgiving, 
hoping women, simply by the charm of a 
manner, the absence of which caused infi- 
nitely better suitors to be discarded. 

It is folly, when a great fact like this 
presents itself, to ignore, or even neglect it. 
The cultivation of suavity of manner should 
form a part of every person’s education. 
To waste words, saying that it is beneath 
true manhood to avail one’s self of such 
little arts as a polished address, or tact in 
adapting the conversation to the hearer, is 
merely to reveal how absurd people can be, 
when they overlook the fact that men and 
women are human beings, and not simply 
intellectual machines. To call civility flat- 
tery, as some old bears are wont to do, is to 
assail nature for having made man a socia- 
ble being. We all love to be appreciated 
by our fellows, even the gruffest of us. It 
is oftener a sweet smile in a woman, which 
we think is intended for us alone, than a 
Juno-like pair of eyes, that first attracts us 
to the lady weafterwards marry. The most 
famous women of history, it is admitted, 
owed their fascination less to their personal 
beauty’ than to the charm of an inimitable 
manner. Surely it is not ignoble to desire 
to be liked by our companions, nor degrad- 
ing to seek to win that liking by affability 
and kindness. 

For, after all, suavity of manner is but 
this. Men who are naturally demonstrative, 
and who have quick sympathies, are born 
courtiers, so to speak. Others, with proba- 
bly deeper feelings, but reserved character, 
never, or only after long experience, obtain 
a popular address. The best of men often, 
from a deficiency of manner, are considered 
cold; itis only their intimate friends who 
really know them; the shell is so rough and 
hard, that the world at large never discovers 
the precious kernel within. If, however, such 
persons had been educated, from childhood to 
study suavity of manner, they would be held 
at their true worth. Moreover, instead of 

its being hypocrisy in them to practise this 
suavity, it is really hypocrisy in them not 
to do it, because their cold address misre- 
presents their real warmth of heart, and 
their wide sympathy with their race, We 
repeat, however, that the education of man- 
ner should be taught from childhood, for 
the old adage is not far wrong, which says 
that, “To make a gentleman,” that is, to 
give one suavity of manner, “you must be- 


gin in the cradle.” | 


setves at the centre table, my attention was 


| was mainly used in collecting pearls an 


in the South Carolina College, to repeat 


per cent. faster in the dark; but LeConte 
finds the light of the sun, even when con- 
centrated by a large lens, produces no 
effect except by heating. 
dark be heated to the same extent, and the 
air in each case be kept equally quiet, the 
candle burns at precisely the same rate. 
McKeever’s experiments indicated that the 
candle burned from five to eleven per cent. 
faster in the dark than in common sunshine. 
He supposed that the chemical rays exer- 
cised a deoxydizing power, which, to some 
extent, interfered with the rapid oxydation 
of the combustible matter, and by tryin 
the candle in different parts of the alcenel 
spectrum—produced by decomposing a ray 
of light in passing it through a prism—his 
experiments appeared to indicate that a 
taper burned more rapidly in the red than 
in the violet extremity of the solar spec- 
t 


A Very'Peculiar Dish, 
Whon out party-of had-scated. thea 


attracted by a covered dish, something un- 
asual ats Chinese meal. On a cortaim sig- 
nal the cover was removed; and peesently 
the face of the table was covered with juven- 
ile crabs, which made their exodus from | 
the dish with all possible rapidity. The 
crablets had been thrown into a plate of 
vinegar just as the company sat down— 
such an immersion making them more brisk 
and lively than usual. t the sprightl 
sport of the infant crabs was soon check 

by each guést seizing which he could, dash- 
ing it into his mouth, crushing it between 
his teeth, and swallowing the whole morsel 
without ceremony. Determined to do as 
the Chinese did, I tried this novelty also 
with one—with two I succeeded, finding the 
shell soft and gelatinous, for they were tiny : 
creatures, nor more than a day or two old. 
But I was compelled to give into the third 
which bad resolved to take vengeance, and 
gave my lower lip a nip so sharp and severe 
as to make me relinquish my hold and like- 
wise desist from any further experiment of 
this nature. —Life in China. 


Submarine Divers. 
Until the last contury, the art of divin 


other submarine treasures in the Kast In- 
dies. The pearl-divers went down naked, 
and carried their supply of air with them, 
as a camel carries its supply of water into 
the desert. A camel will bear water enough 
to last for several days; but the best diver | 
cannot ordinarily carry down in his chest air 
enough to last for more than two minuted 
This is owing in a great degree to the pres- | 
sure of the water upon his breast, which in- 
creases at the rate of sixty pounds to the 
square foot for every foot of his descent. 
The pressure, therefore, on the chest of a 
man, saying that its surface measures half a 
square foot, would amount, at a depth of 
fifteen feet, to no less than four hundred and 
fifty pounds. This pressure of the water 
often affects the diver with spitting of blood 
and other difficulties of a similar kind. 

Notwithstanding these facts, we are told 
of one Nicolo, surnamed Pisce—the Fish—a 
famous diver of Sicily, who boasted of being 
able to take into his chest air enough for a 
whole day, and who could remain three-quar- 
ters of an hour under water. He used to 
go out and live five days at a time amidst 
the solitudes of the deep, ——— but 
the raw fish that he caught. But he came 
to his end at last, like our own Sam Patch, 
by too great presumption. The King threw 
a gold cup into the Gulf of Charybdis, and 
ordered him to dive and bring it up. He 
dove, and after remaining under for three- 
quarters of an hour—so goes the story—he 
rose in triumph with the cup. Not content 
with this, Nicolo strove to repeat his ex- 
ploit, and perished. 

If such stories were true, there would be 
no need of submarine armour. But they are 
not. Accordingly, with the increase of com- 
merce, and the consequent increase of wrecks, 
two centuries ago, it became desirable to 
devise some method of enabling the diver to 
remain under water fora longer period than 
one or two minutes ata time. ‘The diving- 
bell answers this purpose only partially. 
The most complete method is that which 
furnishes the diver with a complete suit of 
armour, and supplies him with a constant 
store of fresh air by means of tubes from 
above. 

By means of the submarine armour, divers 
are now able to work under water, at a 
depth of ten fathoms, for seven or eight 
hours a day without inconvenience. And 
they even descend to a depth of twenty 
fathoms, and remain long enough to perform 
considerable labour. It is even stated, in a 
recent annual report of the Submarine Com- 
pany of Boston, that one of their divers 
‘“‘has actually walked, at a depth of from 
thirty to sixty feet, on the hard, sandy bot- 
tom, near Cape Cod, five miles and a half 
in two consecutive hours. 

It appears that the Boston Company is 
now at work in raising treasure from the 
wreck of San Pedro, a Spanish government 
vessel that sank off Venezuela in 1815, with 
$3,000,000 on board. It is to be hoped 
that some of our enterprising companies 
may find work at home in recovering the 
million and a half of gold so disastrously 
in the Central America.—Evening 

ost. 


Fire-proof Wood. 

The French are a curious people in more 
ways than one; and among the various 
channels through which they gain renown 
is by their startling discoveries. M. Carte- 
ren, a@ French chemist, is reported to have 
discovered a chemical agent, in the shape 
of a new salt, which, by being mixed with 
paint and laid on a plank, renders it fire- 
proof. An experiment has been made at 
Neuilly, where a small theatre was built of 
wood, which had had this salt applied to it. 
The boxes on the inside and the scenery 
had also been painted with it. In order 
to render the experiment more conclusive, 
the wood was sprinkled over with spirits of 
turpentine. A light was applied, and the 
whole place was soon in a blaze and burnt 
furiously, but when the flames had gone 
out, it was found that not a single part to 
which the invention had been applied was 
in the slightest way injured. 


Does Sunshine tend to Extinguish 
Fire? 


The common opinion that the sun sbin- 
ing on a fire tends to extinguish it, and 
that consequently the embers must be 
shaded, if we would preserve them alive in 
a fire-place, was made the subject of experi- 
ment in the year 1825, by Dr. Thomas 
McKeever of England, and the results 
seemed to show a real foundation for the 
opinion that solar light does actually re- 
tard the process of combustion. These re- 
sults were copied by the cotemporary scien- 
tific journals, and even the great German 
chemist, Leopold Gmelin, in his ‘ Hand- 
book of Chemistry,’”’ announces Dr. McKee- 
ver’s conclusions, withoué expressing any 
misgivings in relation to their accuracy. 
Sunshine is an agent which is certain. 
ly capable of producing very remarkable 
effects but the disagreement of this with 
other facts, has recently led Dr. John 
LeConte, Professor of Natural Philosophy 


the experiments of McKeever, but usin 
greater care; and the results obtained, as 
detailed by him at the late meeting at 
Montreal, tend to overthrow the idea, and 
prove that light has no influence whatever 
on the rate of combustion. 

The fire employed in both the sets of 
experiments was simply a wax candle. 
McKeever found it to burn about twelve 


If the air in the 


rum. | 
The whole subject, says the Scientific 


American, cannot as yet be vonsidered 
definitely oped, as = recent paper is ro- 
garded as merely preliminary to a more 
experimental investigation which 
Dr. 


the next twelve months. 
that these researches have @ practical bear- 


ing. 


: tree to act as miniature cisterns. 
fore planting, prune all the roots that have 
been injured in removal with a sharp knife, 
but do not cut them off with a dull spade, 
as many do. 
long, and take out those that are too much 
crowded ; avoid injury or cutting away any 
of the small fibres. : 
and branches of the tree in proportion, or 


nte proposes to enteaiene during 


Engines Werked by Ether. 


M. Tiseott, an engineer of some standing, 
has communicated to the French Academy 
of Sciences the description of an engine 
entirely worked by the expansive power of 
ether. The combination of this power with 


that of steam has long been tried on a large 


scale with a y good effect; neverthe- 
less it is attended with certain inconveni- 
ences, which more than balance its advan- 
| M. Tissott, therefore, endeavoured 
to eliminate steam altogether, by mixing 
two litres of an essential oil of any kind, 
except oil of turpentine, with the ether. 
The boiler is,encircled with a water bath; 
moreover, each time that the ether is re- 
conducted to the boiler, it is made to = 
through a thin stratum of olive oil. The 
boiler is filled to a certain depth with water, 
in which a small quantity of soda (one 
gramme per litre) has been dissolved. The 
ether, in passing through the oil in a state 
of vapour, carries some particles of this 
oil with it, and the latter, coming in con- 
tact with the soda is converted into soap. 
This double action produces an excellent ef- 
fect, since the soapy substance in question 
acts as a preservative on the various parts 
of the engine, which being undone after a 
long time is found to have undergone no 
change from the effects of wear or friction, 
a thin coating of a fatty substance havin 
spread over the surface of the cylinders an 
pistons, and preserved them from injury. 
An engine of this description of two horse 
power having been constructed and tested 
with satisfactory effect, another of twelve 
horse power was established sometime ago 
in a brewery at Lyons, instead of a common 
steam engine, and has been found to answer 
perfectly. The evaporation of ether is much 
more rapid than that of water; thus, a 
quantity of ether, which, if it were water, 
it would take an hour and a half to evapo- 
rate, may be turned into vapour in course 
of six minutes, with much less fuel; the 
quantity of coal consumed per hour and per 
horse power being only one and a half kilo- 

‘ammes, while the ordinary quantity is 
four kilogrammes. 


The Apprentice. 


A young man whose father was in easy 
circumstances, was desirous of learning the 
printing business. His father consented, on 
condition that the son should board at home 
and pay weekly for his board, out of the avails 
of his special perquisites during his appren- 
ticeship. The young man thought this 
rather hard, but when he was of age, and 
master of his trade, his father said: ‘ Here, 
my son, is the money paid to me for board 
during your apprenticeship. I never in- 
tended to keep it, but have retained it for 
your use, and with it, I give you as much 
more as will enable you to commence your 
business.” 

The wisdom of the old man was apparent 
to the son, for while his fellows had con- 
tracted bad habits in the expenditure of 
similar perquisites, and were now pennyless 
and in vice, he was enabled to commence 
his business respectably; and he now stands 
at the head of the publishers in this coun- 
try, while most of his former companions 
are poor, vicious and degraded. 


FARM AND GARDEN. 


CLEANING SADDLES, &c.—The | 
is a good recipe which will give saddles an 

bridles a good polish, and be entirely free 
from all stickiness:—The whites of three 
eggs evaporated, till the substance left re- 
sembles the common gum, dissolved in a 
of gin, and put into a common wine 

ottle, and filled up with water. 


A WatTeER-PROOF MIXTURE FoR LEA- 
THER.—Take one pint of tanner’s oil, halfa 
pound of tallow, a lump of good rosin the 
size of a common shell-bark, Burgundy 
pitch size of a hen’s egg, lamp black, three 
cents worth—mix together, and melt gradu- 
ally over a slow fire. When to be applied, 
the mixture should be made about milk- 
warm, and put on with a clean sponge. 
The leather may be made a little damp, not 
wet. 
boots and shoes, will effectually prevent 
their soaking water, and keep the leather 
pliant, and the feet of the wearer warm and 
dry. Every farmer who regards comfort as 
a desideratum, should supply himself with 
this article, and apply it to his boots and 
shoes.— Germantown Tel. 


GATHERING AND SAVING GRAPES.—As 
the proper gathering of grapes has much to 
do with good preservation for winter use, 
with all the qualities retained as when first 
gathered, it may be well to consider some 
of the provisions of nature in their growth 
and maturity. When the stem at first puts 
forth next to the vine it is tender and brit- 
tle—as it now is near the bunch of grapes 
—but as it mdtures it becomes harder and 
quite unyielding even to the sharp blade of 
the knife, and as the grapes become ripe, 
near the vine it shrinks and becomes nearly 
or quite dry, while the portion at and near 
the grapes is much larger, extremely brittle 
and juicy. And now, in severing the stem, 
shall we take it off near the grapes, where 
it is usually and easily done, or near the 
vine, where nature having given to the lus- 
cious fruit all the supplies necessary to its 
full perfection, has nearly or quite barred its 
doors, in order that none of its qualities may 
escape? My belief and practice is not to 
oppose, but to assist in carrying out the 
design of nature. Cut the stem near the 
vine with care, and having lain them in 
boxes or tubs, between layers of the best 
white cotton batting, to avoid all scent from 
the cotton, store in a cool place.. By pur- 
suing this method I have heretofore, in 
winter, found the stems with the grapes 
perfectly sound, not even wilted; and they 
richly contributed to the delicacies of the 
table—S. N. Syracuse, Rural 
New Yorker. 


PLANTING.—The following brief rules 
may be some guide to those who have not 
had any experience in setting out trees :— 
Ist. Never plant a tree unless the ground 
has been first well pulverized. To plant 
trees in holes, as many persons do, is almost 
fatal to their growth. 2d. Deep planting 
is a great error in this country, and more 
trees die from this than from any other 
cause. They may thrive for a year or two, 
but soon die, and apparently without any 
cause. The fibrous or surface roots should 
not be more than an inch and a half or two 


inches below the surface of the ground. 
3d. Commence planting by taking out the 
earth to a foot or more in depth, and of 
sufficient width to admit all the roots with- 
out crowding, bending or breaking them. 
If the soil is poor, compost, well decayed, 
rotten manure, wood ashes, or a little lime, 
(if the tree planted is apple or pear) may 
be thrown advantageously into the bottom 
of the hole below the roots. Then fill in 
among the roots with earth well mixed 
with fine compost manure, using the hand 
to scatter it well among the small fibres, 
and do not leave any large holes under the 


4th. Be- 


Shorten such roots as are too 


5th. Prune the top 


The above cement, when applied to 


rather more in proportion to the prunin 

done. to the roots. 6th. Fill: the earth 
firmly in and around the roots. Do not 
shake the tree up any—giving it a few 
shakes at its base will be sufficient. Fill 
the holes up carefully and do not throw too 
much ground in at once. If dry weather 
ensues, a pail of water may be given to 
each tree, and the soil around the tree 
could be then slightly earthed over to pre- 
vent evaporation. If hot and dry weather 
succeed during the season, then mulch with 


coarse straw manure, which is best, or straw, 


hay, leaves, &c. In Europe—a custom but 
seldom thought of in the United States— 
before planting an orchard, the ground is 
thoroughly subsoiled or trench-ploughed to 
the depth of eighteen inches or two feet, 
and we consider it the first and most im- 
portant operation in the preparation of the 
ground for an orchard, unless the soil be so 
velly as to render this process useless. 
t is impossible for a tree to flourish when 
it is surrounded by a thick sod. 


PREVENTION OF INJURY FROM THE TUR- 
nip Fry.—Mr. T. L. Thurlow, of Guilford, 
England, reports that in the beginning of 
July of last year, he drilled a nine acre 
field with half Ruta-bagas, and half tur- 
nips. The fly took the whole of the tur- 
nips; not twelve remaining in the whole 
field, but left the Ruta-bagas. He tested 


| the turnip seed in pots and found it ‘ 


Thinking it necessary “to do something,” 
he set off three one plats in the field, and 
having had a little hand dusting machine, 
made to take two drills at a time, he, while 
the dew was on the ground, had number 
one plat dusted with soot, number two with 
soot and lime in equal quantities, number 
three with lime. The total quantity in each 
case used for dusting was about three and a 
half bushels per acre. The result of the 
experiment was, that the fly left number 
one plat undamaged, but injured number 
two, and still further injured number three, 
taking about half the crop from it. © 


A Srneutar Fact.—A stock raiser of 
Fayette county, Kentucky, lost eight colts 
one season, four of them thorough-breds, 
and four of them common scrub stock. 
He amputated the legs of all of them, and 
boiled off the flesh, cleaning the bones 
thoroughly, to learn, by examination, what 
difference in respect of bone there was be- 
tween pure-blooded and common ones. On 
taking the bones of the thorough-breds, and 
holding them up to the light, he noticed 
that they were almost transparent, as much 
so as white corn. He tried the same ex- 
periment with the bones of the inferior 
stock. They were opaque, and transmitted 
light no more than buffalo horn. He then 
tested the bones by weight, and found the 
thorough-bred by far the heavier, showing 
their superior substance and solidity. They 
were hard and dense as ivory.—Nashville 
Union. 


Rick Grass.—This plant, also called 
“cut grass,” and false rice, is a native of 
the Levant, and its classical name was given 
to it by Leers, a German botanist. It grows 
very commonly in wet, swampy places, and 
has stems from two to three feet high, 
spreading with rough, slender branches, and 
narrow or long leaves. The flowrets are 
oval and white, and they are seen in the 
month of August. It in beautiful grass, 
and is cultivated to some extent in the 
South, where they cut it several times in a 
season, and make from it a valuable hay. 


| In the northeast it is regarded as a weed, 


and is destroyed by thorough draining, 
moisture being a necessary of its existence. 


CHILDREN'S COLUMN. 


MY LITTLE GIRL’S STORY. 
I’m going now to tell you, 
A little story true, 
About the charming duties 
God wishes me to do. 


My little hands to busy 
In many a little deed 

Of kindness and compassion, 
For every one in need. 


My little eyes must also learn 
To look on pretty things, 

Which God has made more beautiful 
Than robes and crowns of kings. 


Must try to keep my little ears 
From hearing naughty tongues, 

And bring them where they hear the birds 
Singing their joyful songs. 


Must keep my little talkers 
From every angry word, 
And teach my little walkers 

To run the heavenly road. 


Must teach my little thinkers 
To think what Jesus said, 

Our Father dear in heaven, 
“Give us our daily bread.” 


My little heart which God has made, 
To choose the wrong or right. 

I'll daily bring to Jesus, 
To “love with all my might.” 


I COULDN’T. 

Leaning over a fence, a few days since, we 
noticed a little four year old “‘lord of crea- 
tion,” amusing himself in the grass by watch- 
ing the frolicsome flight of birds which were 
playing around him. At length a beautiful 
bobolink perched himself upon a drooping 
bough of an apple tree, which extended to 
within a few yards of the place where the ur- 
chin sat, and maintained his position appa- 
rently unconscious of the close proximity to 
one whom birds usually consider a dangerous 
neighbour. - 

The boy seemed astonished at: his impua 
dence, and after regarding him steadily for 5 
minute or two, obeying the instinct of hi, 
baser part, he picked up a stone lying at hi 
feet, and was preparing to throw it, steadying 
himself carefully for a good aim. The little 
arm was reached backward without alarming 
the bird, and Bob was within an ace of dam- 
age, when lo! his throat swelled, and forth 
came Nature’s plea:—‘“‘A link—a 1.-i-n-k, 
bob-o-link, bob-o-link—-a-no-weet—a-no-weet! 
I know it, I know it!—a-link—a-link—a-link 
a-link!—don’t throw it—throw it—throw it.” 
And he didn’t. Slowly the little arm sub- 
sided to its natural position, and the despised 
stone dropped. The minstrel charmed the 
murderer. We heard the songster through, 
aud watched his unharmed flight, as did the 
boy with a sorrowful countenance. Anxious 
to hear an expression of the little fellow’s 
feelings, we approached him and inquired, 
““Why didn’t you stone him, my boy? You 
might have killed him and carried him home.” 
The little fellow looked up doubtingly, as 
though he suspected our meaning, and with 
an expression, half shame and half sorrow, he 
replied :—‘‘Could not, ’cos he sung so!” Who 
will aver that music hath no charms to soothe 
the savage breast? Melody awakens human- 
ity, and humanity mercy? The angels who 
sang at the creation whispered to the child’s 
heart.—Clinton Courant. 


I AM MY FATHER’S. 


“Will you not be my little girl?” I said 
one day to little Nannie Wheeler; “you do 
not know how much I love you, and how 
happy I will try to make you, if you will only 
be my little Nannie.” She looked up ear- 
nestly in my face with her bright black eyes 
and said— 

“I’m father’s.” 

‘Well, Nannie, I will give you such nice 
things if you will be my little girl; I will 
give you a beautiful new dress, and a hood, 
and such a cunning little muff to keep Jack 
Frost from finding your fingers, and a little 
shawl, and new shoes. Now, do be my little 
girl!” She looked up again in the same touch- 
ing manner, and said— 

“‘T’m father’s.” 


“Q, now, Nannie!’ I continued more ear- 


nestly, “when poor Aunt Carry has no lit | 
tle girl, and father bas Augusta and 
lie, besides Willie and Tooly. 0! I 


Dear litele girl, how few would have with- 
stood temptation so strongly set forth! She is 
only three years old, and yet she could not for 
any inducement held out, give up her love for 
her father. 

Little children, we bave all one Father, even 
‘Our Father who art in heaven,” The world 
with all its allurements is held out to tempt 
us from his love. Dowe turn from it, and with 
childlike faith and love, answer—“I am my 
Father’s” ? 

Living friends gather around us, and would 
fain lead us to forget that there is One whom 
we must love above all others; do we turn from 
them, and say with little Nannie—“I am my 
Father’s”’? 

Comforts and luxuries are brought to us to 
tempt us on every side; do we take up the 
cross humbly, and walk in the footsteps of 
Him who “had not where to lay his head,” 
and answer—“ I am my Father’s”? 

Let us all take a lesson from little Nannie 
in her unswerving love for her father. Nothing 
can tempt her from his side; she follows 
him about like a little lamb, and she nestles 
in his arms, and lays her precious head on 
his bosom. May the good Shepherd watch 
over her, and keep her, and when at the last 
great day we shall all stand before the awful 
tribunal of the judgment-seat, may I hear 

that dear voice, as unswerving in its trust 
in a heavenly Parent as now of the earthly, 


answer—“I am my Father’s.”— Children’s 
Magazine. 
ATE PUBLICATIONS OF THE PRESBYTE- 
RIAN BOARD.—I. Apples of Gold; or a Word 
in Season to Young Men and Women. By the Rev. 
Thomas Brooks, author of the Mute Christian, &c. 
18mo. pp. 288. Price 30 and 35 cents. 

II. Our Theology in its Developments. By E. 
P. Hum — D.D., Pastor of the Second Presby- 
terian Church, Louisville, Kentucky. 18mo. pp. 90. 
Price 15 and 20 cents. 

I1I. Faith the Principle of Missions. By Thomas 
Smyth, D.D., of Charleston, South Carolina. 18mo. 

p. 70. Price 15 cents. 

IV. Aunt Ruth; or Persecuted, not Forsaken. 
By the author of Ella Clinton. 18mo. pp. 237. 
Price 30 and 35 cents. With engravings. 

V. The Little Girl’s Treasury of Precious Things. 
Compiled by Annie Brooks. 18mo. pp. 168. Price 
25 and 30 cents. 

VI. The Little Boy’s Treasury of Precious Things. 
Compiled by Addie. 1%mo. pp. 238. Price 30 and 
35 cents. With engravings. 

VII. Marion Harvie; a Tale of Persecution in 
the Seventeenth Century. By the author of Ella 
Clinton and Aunt Ruth. 18mo. pp. 279. Price 36 
and 40 cents. With several — 

VIII. The Evening Visit. 18mo. pp. 84. Price 
15 and 20 cents. 

IX. Meditations in Sickness and Old Age. By 
i W. Noel, M.A. 18mo. pp. 114. Price 15 
and 20 cents. 

X. The Elect Lady; a Memoir of Mrs. Susan 
Catharine Bett of gma: Virginia. By A. B. 
Van Zandt, D.D., of New York. 18mo. pp. 196. 
Price 25 and 30 cents. 

XI. The Refuge. By the author of the Guide to 
Domestic Happiness. 12mo. pp. 227. Price 40 


cents. 

XII. Daughters at School Instructed in a Series 
of Letters. By the Rev. Rufus W. Baily. 12mo. 
pp- 252. Price 40 cents, 

XIII. Thoughts on Prayer; its Duty—its Form— 
its Subjects—its Encouragements—its Blessings. By 
Jonathan Greenleaf, pastor of the Wallabout Pres- 
byterian Church of Brooklyn, New York. 12mo. 
pp. 156. Price 35 cents. 

XIV. Notes on the Gospels. By the Rev. M. W. 
Jacobus, D.D. Together with Questions on the 
same. . 

The Gospels are in three volumes, price 75 cents 
each. The Questions are in four volumes, price 

$1.50 per dozen, net, or 15 cents each. 
JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 
No. 821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
nov 21—eow 


SHMUN INSTITUTE.—The Ashmun Institute 
is a College and Theological Seminary for the 
education of coloured men, in Chester county, 
Pennsylvania. The first full session commenced Sep- 
tember Ist, and wiil continue eight months. For 
articulars address the Rev. JOHN P. CARTER, 
resident of the Institute, post office Oxford, Ches- 
ter county, Pennsylvania. aug 1—tff 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—Established 

in 1826.—The Subscribers have constantly 

for sale an assortment of Church, Factory, Steam- 

boat, Locomotive, Plantation, School-House, and 

other BELLS, mounted in the most approved and 

durable manner. For full particulars as to many 

recent improvements, warrantee, diameter of Bells, 

space occupied in tower, rates of transportation, 

&c., send for a Circular. Bells forthe South deliv- 
ered in New York. Address 

A. MENEELY’S SONS, Agents, 


may 9—ly* West Troy, New York. 


ROSPECTUS.—The undersigned proposes to 
publish, in the City of Chicago, Illinois, a 
Monthly periodical, to be called THe Parssyts- 
RIAN Expositor. The leading design of this peri- 
odical will be to explain and defend, in @ manner 
adapted to popular reading, the doctrines of the 
Gospel, and expose the various forms of religious 
error which prevail in our country. Due promi- 
nence will also be given to the practical duties of 
Christianity, and to the benevolent operations of 
the Church. Each number will likewise contain a 
summary of the most important and interesting 
news. Each number will contain fifty-six pages, 
printed on good paper, with new type. The price 
will be one dollar and fifty cents, INVARIABLY IN 
ADVANCE. Single subscribers can send $2, for 
which they will receive seventeen numbers. It will 
be sent to ministers at one dollar. 

It has long been the opinion of the undersigned, 
that a periodical of the character described is much 
needed in the Presbyterian Church, and it has been 
his purpose, whenever circumstances would permit, 
to publish such a one. Those brethren, ministers 
and others, who concur in this opinion, will confer 
a favour by sending us as many subscribers as they 


can conveniently obtain. 

Letters on business may be addressed to Mr. C. 
A. Spring, Chicago. All other Jetters should be 
addressed to the Editor. The first number will be 
issued on the first day of December, 1857. 


HOICE FARM LANDS FOR SALE.—The Illi- 

pois Central Railroad Company is now prepared 

to sell about one million five hundred acres 

of Choice Farming Lands, in tracts of forty acres 

and upwards, on long credits and at low rates of in- 
terest. 

These lands were granted by the Government, to 
aid in the construction of this Road, and are among 
the richest and most fertile in the world. They 
extend from north-east and north-west, through the 
middle of the State, to the extreme south, and in- 
clude every variety of climate and productions 
found between those parallels of latitude. The 
northern portion is chiefly prairie, interspersed 
with fine groves, and in the middie and southern 
sections timber predominates, alternating with 
beautiful prairies and openings. 

The climate is more healthy, mild, and equable 
than any other part of the country. The airis pure 
and bracing, while living streams and springs of 
excellent water abound. 


plies a cheap and desirable fuel, being furnished at 
many points at from $2 to $4 per ton, and wood can 
be had. at the same rate per cord. 

Building stone of excellent quality also abounds, 
which can be procured for little more than the ex- 
pense of transportation. | 

The great fegtility of these lands, which are of a 
black, rich mould, from two to five feet deep, and 
gently rolling—their contiguity to this Road, by 
which every facility is furnished for travel and 
transportation to the principal markets North, South, 
East, and West, and the economy with which they 
can be cultivated, render them the most valuable 
investment that can be found, and present the mest 
favourable opportunity for persons of industricus 
habits and sma!l means to acquire a comfortable 
independence in a few years. 

Chicago is now the greatest grain market in tke 
world, and the facility and economy with which 
the products of these lands can be transported to 
that market make them much more profitable, at 
the prices asked, than those more remote at Gov- 
ernment rates—as the additiona! cost of transporta- 
tion is a perpetual tax on the latter, which must be 
borne by the producer in the reduced price he re- 
ceives for his grain, &c. 

The title is perfect, and when final payments 
are made deeds are executed by the Trustees ap- 
pointed by the State, and in whom the title is vest- 
ed, to the purchasers, which convey to them abso- 
lute titles in fee simple, free and clear of every 
incumbrance, lien, or mortgage. 

THE PRICES ARE FROM $6 TO $30; INTER- 
EST ONLY THREE PER CENT.—Twenty per 
cent. will be deducted from the credit price for Cash. 
—Those who purchase on long credit give notes 
payable in two, three, four, five, and six years after 
date, and are required to improve one-tenth an- 
nually for five years, so as to have one-half the 
land under cultivation at the end of that time. 
Competent surveyors will accompany those who 
wish to examine these lands free of charge, and aid 
them in making selections. The Lands remaining 
unsold are as rich and valuable as those which have 
been disposed of. 

Sectional Maps will be sent to any one who will 
enclose fifty cents in postage stamps, and bovks or 
pamphlets, containing numerous instances of suc- 
cessful farming, signed by respectable and weil- 
known farmers living in the neighbourhood of the 
Railroad Lands throughout the State—aleo the cost 
of fencing, price of cattle, expense of harvesting, 
threshing, &c., or any other information—will be 
cheerfully given on application, either personal] 
or by letter, in English, French, or German, a 
dressed to JOHN WILSON, 
Land Commissioner of the Illinois Central R. R.Co, 

x Office in Illinoie Central Railroad Depot, 
Chicago, Illinois. may 2—6m . 


PACKETS: OF 
Env 


Bituminous coal is extensively mined, and sup- | 


CARDS AND Vigwa— 


irons em—A packet of 

cards, — ja colours, Pane. 
ramic w of the country roead Jerdsalem, taken 
from the summit of the Mouat of Oli 
Convent of Santa Saba—Plain of the Jordan—<A, 
of the 
of the of Solemoa, with 
and Descriptive Letter Press. . Price 

print CO rs, comp 
Lech—Cra lar 


ueen’e Drive—the Forth from 
Hil awthornden—Roelia Glen from He 
den—Roslin Castle from the Esk—Ileterior of Reelia 
Chapel, with Map and Descriptive Letter Press. 
Price 25 cents. | 
Lake of Killarney. A packet of twelve cards, 
rinted in coleurs, sing, Upper Lake—Lower 
e— Ross Castle—Old Weir Br Eagle’a 
Valley— 


pike—Desles aad Descriptive 


twelve cards, printed in coloars, comprising, Cal- 
Jander—Bracklyn Bridge—Loch Vinnacher—Lech 
Achray—Brig o? Turk—Trosach’s Hotel—Pass of 
the Trosachs—Loch Katrine—Loch Katrine with 
Ellen’s Isle—Rob Roy’s Fort at Inveransid—Wa. 
terfall at Inverenaid—Rob Roy’s Cave—Leech Lo- 
mond from Iaversnaid Pier—Loch Lomond ap- 
roaching Torbet, with Map and Descriptive Letter 
ress. Price 25 cents. 

Views in Jerusal comprising Jerusalem from 
the North- West—Movent of Ulives—Gardea of Geth- 
semane and Mount Moriah—Valley of Jehosaphat 
—Tombs of Absalom and Zechariah—Poo! of Silo- 
am—Tomb of the Kinge—Mouat Zioa—Jeffa Gate 
—Tower of David—Valley of Gihon—Iaterior of 
the Church of the Holy Sepalchre—Via Dolorosa— 
The Jewe’ Wailing Place—The Mosque of Omar— 
The Pool of Bethesda. Price 25 cents. 

Eastern Manners and Customs—comprising the 
following: House Tope—Marriage Procession— 
Books—Writing—Washing the Hande—Leathern 
Bottles—Drawing Water—An Eastern Meal-—East- 
ern Salutatione—Putting off the shoes—Wailiag— 
Ploughing—Treading out the Corn—Grinding at the 
Mill. Price 26 cents. , 

Mount Lebanon and Syria—com Mowat 
Lebanon from Beyrout—Assayrian Sculptures at the 
Nahr E! Kelb, or Des Diver—-Marriage Procession 
among the Dru nvent of St. Antonio—Mount 
Lebanon—The Cedare—View ftom the Summit of 
Lebanon—Baalbec—Syrian Shepherde—Damaaous 
—Interior of House in Da Pal 
tioch. Price 25 cents. 

*,* Any of the above works will be sent by 
mail, free of postage, on receipt of the price. 


For sale 
WILLIAM S&S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. street, above Sizth, Philadeiptie. 
nov | t 


D°Orsay, Church Decorater, would call the 
attention of societies who are building or repairing 
their Churches, &c., to his new invention for paint- 
ing ornaments, cornices, columns, mouldings, &c., 
on plaster, whereby great beauty and durability 
are obtained at a trifling cost compared with an 
other process. There is no person who has visit 
churches in thie or any other city but has seen the 
evil effect of leaks from the roof or sides of the 
building, in large discoloured patches on the de- 
corations, consequent on the use of water colours. 
In our method the material is incorporated in the 
plaster, upon which the water from leaky roofs or 
sides has no effect whatever; nor will water pene- 
trate the material upon which the colour has been 
applied. I will warrant our work free from injur 
by water for five years, and at the expiration of 
that time will renew it if desired. 

Circulars giving full particulars ia relation te 
plastering, and many useful hints on economy in 
church building and repairing, will be seat to those 
who may desire, 

J. 8. DORSAY, Artist in Fresco, 
sep 12—13t* 556 Broadway, New York, 


BOOKS.—Just published by the Americana 

Sunday-School Union, the following choice 
illustrated Books for children and youth: 

Memoir of James Edward Meystre, the Blind 
Deaf Mute. 18mo. cloth. 15 cents. 

Matty Gregg; or the Woman that did what she 
could. Full of interest for boys and girls. 4 plates, 
18mo. muslin. 30 cents. 

The Peach Orchard Robbery. A Warning for 
Boys. Halfbound, price 8 cents. 

Margaret Craven; or the Beauty of the Heart. 
Showing what true beauty is, and where it can be 
found. By the author of The Little Water-cress 
Sellers. 18mo. muslin. Price 36 cents. 

Little Jessie’s Work. Teaching what good chil- 
dren can do, and how to doit. Price 10 cents, 

For sale by 7 

_ THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
nov 7—3t 1122 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


ARCTIC SHIP RESOLUTE.—LEarie’s Gal- 

leries, No. 816 Chestnut street, 
James S. Earle has now on exhibition, the large 
National Historical Painting, by William Simpson, 
The Restoration of the Arctic Ship Resolute, to her 
Majesty the Queen of England, by the people of 
the United States—a most ably and beautifully 
painted picture, and an elaborate illustration of 
this interesting event. 

nov7—tf Admission 25 cents. 


AMPS, CHANDELIERS, & 

Baxer, Manufacturers of Lamps, Chandeliers, 

Gas Fixtures, &c. Store, No. 176 Chestnut streets 

No. 181 Cherry street, Philadelphia. 
ap y 


AND Baa- 
pin, Carpenter and Builder—Shop in Lewis 
street, between Walnut and George, and Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth streets, Philadelphia. 
Xr Jobbing done by careful workmen, 
sep 5—tf 


= SPRING MALE AND FEMALE 
SEMINARY, FLORIDA.—The situation of 
this Institution is at one of the finest Sulphur 
Springs in the country, and is unsu for 
health. It is easy of access by steamboat and a 
few hours staging. The Principal, with the expe- 
rience of twenty years, and aided by a corps of 
competent assistants, will devote his whole time te 
the improvement of his a 

The Third Session will commence on the 12th of 
January, 1857. 

For particulars address pit: 

nov 29—ly R. ANDERSON, Principal. 


O TEACHERS.—To gentlemen with a small 
capital, an interest will be given in a well- 
established and prosperous Female School. Ad- 
dress G. W., at the office of this paper. oct 24—tf 


ANTED—A situation as Teacher in an Acad- 
emy or Family, North or South, by a Young 

Gentleman who is a graduate of College, and has 
had some esperieace in Teaching. e best of 
references can be given ifdesired. Address 

JAMES JEFFERSON, 
Doylestown, Bucksco., Pennsylvania. 

nov 7—3t* 


A» 


y= JERSEY ACADEMY—Bridgeton, New 
Jersey.—Davip Tuomrson, A.M., Pr. 
—The Fall and Winter Session of this Institution 
will commence on Wednesday, November 4th. — 
Teaus—$170 per annum, including Tuition, 
Board, Washing, Fuel, and Light. 
For Uirculars, address 
Rev. SAMUEL BEACH JONES, D.D., 
WILLIAM ELMER, M.D., . 
or the Principal. sep 12—13¢ 


AMES R. WEBB, TEA DEALER AND 
FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South Eighth 
street, below Philadelphie, has for sale a 
large and varied assortment of fine Teas, Coffees, 
and choice Groceries suitable for family use. Or- 
ders by mail pee? attended to, and Goods care- 
fully packed and forwarded. aug 9—+f 


AYMOND INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES 
—Carmel, Putnam county, New York.—The 
next Session of this Institution will open on the 24 
of November, and continue to the end of June, 
1858, with a vacation of one week at Christmas. 
The Institution is organized on the University 
plan, which offers to young ladies many superior 
advantages, among which ig that of graduating in 
any of the Schools which they may prefer, without 
being obliged, before receiving 8 di loma, to — 
time and money on studies for which they have 
no taste or talent. 
For Catalogues, giving full information, acdrees 
the Principal, Rev. W. B, STEWART. 
sep 19—12t 


Re D FEMALE INSTITUTE—Hartsville, 
Bucks county, Pennsylvania.—The Winter 
Session of this Institution will commence on the 
first Wednesday in November, 1857. 
sep 26—8t J, BELVILLE, Principal, 
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